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len  these  cars 
at  your  store? 


arrive 


It  isn't  fair  to  your  stockholders  or  these  impatient  customers 
if  they're  forced  to  stand  and  bite  their  nails  because  you  offer 
no  solution  to  their  parking  problem. 

Many  able  engineer-architects  stand  ready  to  put  their  vast 
experience  in  the  design  of  parking  facilities  at  your  disposal. 
In  common  with  Abbott  Merkt,  many  of  them  have  been  called 
upon  repeatedly  by  America's  soundest  merchants  to  make  it 
easier  for  customers  to  shop  at  their  stores. 

If,  after  investigating  our  performance  records,  you  would 
like  to  have  us  help  you,  we'd  be  glad  to  go  to  work.  If,  on  the 
other  hand,  you  would  like  to  talk  to  other  competent  engineer¬ 
ing  groups,  we  shall  be  glad  to  give  you  a  list  of  their  names. 


ABBOn  MERKT 
ENGINEERING  SERVICES 

Site  Investigation 
Shopping  Centers 
Store  Buildings 
Parking  Garages 
Delivery  Stations 
Warehouses 
Materials  Handling 
Receiving  &  Marking 
Industrial  Surveys 


ABBOTT,  MERKT  &  COMPANY! 

630  Third  Avenue,  New  York  17,  N.Y.  Prudential  Building,  Jacksonville,  Florida  | 

designers  of  department  store  structures  •  industrial  engineering  surveys  and  reports  i  I™ 
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Fur  Business: 


•  Simply  set  dials  and  Telematic  guides 
carrier  to  any  station  in  system 


POWER  RAIL 

rail 

Employs  exclusive  unitized  "over 
and  under”  power  and  free  rail 
which  permits  simple  switching 
to  right  or  left  as  desired. 

Power-Flex  is  designed  for  automated 
materials  forwarding  applications  in 
industrial  plants,  distribution  centers, 
service  buildings  and  department  stores. 
The  most  economical  system  available  for 
loads  up  to  600  lbs.  per  carrier.  Savings  in 
actual  installations  range  from  25%  to  60%. 
•Systems  in  service  for  your  inspection. 

RECENT  INSTALLATIONS; 

D.  H.  Holmes  Co.,  Ltd.;  May  Co.— Mission 
Valley;  Joseph  Horne  Co.;  Miller 
and  Rhodes,  Inc.;  Famous-Barr  Company; 
Charles  A.  Stevens  &  Co. 
inquiries  invited . . .  Send  for  Brochure 
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DOLLARS  VARY  IN  SIZE  when  you  are 
buying  an  escalator.  Why?  Because  all 
purchase  prices  do  not  include  the  sanne 
values.  Once  you  understand  this  you  will 


know  why  it  is  not  necessary  to  compronnise 
wi^  quality  to  get  the  biggest  dollar  value 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

unmatched  escalator  location  experience 
based  upon  the  sales  increasing  premise 
—"that  merchandise  that  can  be  seen  can 
be  sold."  (And  that  means  increased  store- 
wide  sales  money.) 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

a  coordinating  installation  know  how  that 
saves  time  for  contractors.  (And  that 
means  saving  installation  cost  money.) 


2 


V 


THE  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

the  availability  of  local  maker’s  mainte¬ 
nance  in  297  cities  across  the  U.S.  and 
Canada.  (And  that  means  saving  unnec¬ 
essary  repair  bill  money.) 


the  OTIS  ESCALATOR  PRICE  INCLUDES 

I  a  ruggedness  of  design  that  prevents  un¬ 
necessary  downtime.  (And  that  means 
!|uninterrupted  store-wide  sales  money.) 


ELEVATOR  COMPANY  •  260  ELEVENTH  AVENUE  •  NEW  YORK  1,  N.Y. 
:ES  in  297  CITIES  ACROSS  THE  UNITED  STATES  AND  CANADA 
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hemical 


Some  people  try  to  judge  furniture  by  the 
weight  of  the  cushion.  Like  kicking  the 
tire  of  a  used  car. 

Well,  it’s  not  a  bad  idea  at  that.  As  long 
as  you  don’t  buy  by  the  pound,  mistaking 
heavy  weight  for  higher  quality.  Concrete 
weighs  a  ton  .  .  .  but  try  sitting  on  it! 

A  light  cushion  is  good  because  it’s  prob¬ 
ably  urethane  foam  and  you  can  expect  it 
to  be  comfortable.  But  the  best  way  to 
find  out  is  simply  to  relax  on  it.  You  can’t 
mistake  the  soft  first  touch . . .  the  gradual 


build-up  of  firm  support  .  .  .  the  complete  ^ 
absence  of  annoying  “fight-back”. 

Light  cushioning  has  other  advantages. 
Back  pillows  don’t  sag.  Sofa  length  cush-  ^ 
ions  are  easier  to  handle.  Furniture  is 
lighter  to  move  during  cleaning.  Shipping  "A' 
costs  are  lower.  ^ 

Another  thing.  Some  people  judge  quality 
by  price.  But  for  all  its  advantages  of  ^ 
better  comfort,  better  appearance  and  a 
better  wear,  urethane  foam  just  happens  " 
to  cost  less.  You  can’t  find  fault  with  that. 


mm  m 

THESE  BOOKLETS 


You'll  find  all  the  sales- 
makinK  facts  about  ure¬ 
thane  foam  in  our  free 
informative  literature. 
They  detail  the  reasons 
why  top-quality  furniture 
makers  use  urethane  foam 
...  reasons  you  can  quote 
to  clinch  sales.  We’ll 
Bladly  send  these  in  quan¬ 
tity  for  your  salespeople. 


NATIONAL  ANILIN^ 
DIVISION 

40  Rector  Street,  New  York  6,  N. ' 


.  .  .  producers  of  basic  urethane  chemicals  .  .  .  NACCONATE" 
Diisocyanates,  ACTOL*  Polyethers  and  GENETRON*  Blowing  Agents  ■ 
and  leaders  in  the  chemistry  and  commerce  of  urethane  applications 


MANAGEMENT  PERSPECTIVE 


By  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  Executive  Vice  President,  NRMA 


1SC0UNT  RETAILING: 


Shoufdoiun  or  Revolution? 


■TODAY,  as  yesterday,  retailing  is  hoist  on  the  horns  of 
P  a  paradox.  On  the  one  side  is  the  keen  desire  of  cus- 
lomers  for  bargains;  on  the  other,  their  pointed  demand 
or  quality,  style  and  service. 

There  is  nothing  new  about  this  dilemma.  The  conflict 
oday  between  the  particular  breed  of  low-margin,  low¬ 
est,  minimum-service  distributor  we  refer  to  as  the  “dis- 
ount  house”  and  the  “traditional  retailer”  is  heightened 
nd  given  additional  dramatic  impact  by  its  scope  as  a 
lation-wide  phenomenon  and  its  concentration  in  a  rela- 
ively  brief  period  of  time. 

A  century  and  a  half  ago,  the  itinerant  peddler  with  his 
jush  cart  full  of  pots  and  pans  was  the  dismay  of  the 
leneral  store  merchant.  Half  that  long  ago,  a  young  mer- 
?handising  genius  was  brash  enough  to  defy  tradition  and 
found  a  skyscraper  of  dimes  on  notions  and  novelty  items 
piled  out  where  the  customer  could  see  and  feel  them. 

Now,  to  perpetuate  the  cycle,  the  older  discount  houses 
are  being  challenged  by  closed-door  retailers  and  the  so- 
called  mill  chains.  The  first,  of  course,  get  their  name  from 
the  membership  cards  they  sell  to  various  groups.  The 
second,  which  are  generally  fully  self-service  check-out 
operations  leaning  heavily  toward  soft  goods,  get  their  name 
from  the  abandoned  mills  in  which  they  originated  in  New 
England. 

They  Meet  a  Demand.  If  there  is  one  unbroken  tradition 
in  retailing,  it  is  that  any  gap  in  the  distribution  pattern 
will  be  filled  by  some  enterprising  entrepreneur. 

That  such  a  gap  has  existed  in  recent  years  cannot  be 
denied.  The  growth  of  the  discounter  in  the  past  two  years 
alone  is  ample  proof  that  orthodox  retailing  had  overlooked 
an  important  segment  of  public  demand.  Last  year  the  sales 
of  some  2,500  stores  generally  classified  as  discount  opera¬ 
tions  totaled  $3  billion.  That  was  double  the  volume  of 


discounters  just  two  years  earlier — and  roughly  25  per  cent 
of  1960  department  store  sales! 

There  is,  of  course,  no  simple  explanation  of  why  such 
a  sizable  gap  opened  or  of  why  traditional  retailers  failed 
to  exploit  it  themselves.  The  roots  of  the  present  mush¬ 
rooming  growth  of  discount  operations  can  probably  be 
found  in  the  fertile  soil  of  postwar  shortages  16  years  ago. 
They  follow  the  highways  toward  the  suburbs.  They  are 
nurtured  by  brand  names  and  national  advertising.  They 
flourish  in  a  climate  of  night  hours  and  Sunday  selling. 

In  the  seller’s  market  of  the  last  half  of  the  40s,  retail¬ 
ers  found  themselves  faced  with  a  newly  affluent  public 
demanding  more  and  more  of  the  abundance  of  goods, 
greater  and  greater  technical  marvels  in  the  products  they 
bought,  better  and  better  styling.  Economic  pundits  began 
telling  us,  early  in  the  50s,  that  the  mass  market  no  longer 
lay  at  the  lower  end  of  the  salary  scale,  but  was  in  a  vast 
new  middle  class  with  a  desire  for  gracious  living  and  the 
money  with  which  to  buy  it.  Up-graded  merchandise,  newer 
and  plusher  stores,  expanded  service  such  as  credit  for  the 
millions,  seemed  the  order  of  the  day. 

And  both  the  economists  and  the  retailers  were  right. 
It  all  paid  off  and  stores  prospered.  Had  it  not  been  so, 
the  traditional  retailer  would  undoubtedly  have  been  in  the 
vanguard  of  the  new  merchandising  revolution.  His  very 
success  left  him  vulnerable — and  the  discounter  moved  in. 

When  the  first  of  the  modem  breed  of  low-margin  opera¬ 
tors  opened  their  doors  following  World  War  II,  conven¬ 
tional  retailers  were  quite  justified  in  viewing  them  in  much 
the  same  light  as  the  factory  outlets  of  the  30s:  opportunists 
taking  advantage  of  temporary  conditions.  At  a  time  when 
“selling”  too  often  consisted  of  warding  off  customers  until 
you  could  get  the  merchandise,  many  operators  did  busi¬ 
ness  with  little  more  than  a  catalog  and  a  telephone. 

{Continued  on  page  7) 
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Ever  analyze  your  inventory  and 
see  how  it’s  grown  in  recent  years? 
Take  a  basic  item  like  sheets,  for 
example.  Count  up  your  present 
assortment:  percales,  muslins, 
bleached  goods,  colored  goods,  gift 
sets,  prints,  twin  sizes,  full  sizes, 
fitted,  flat,  etc.  There’s  well  over 
40  items!  Multiply  this,  now,  by  an 
equally  large  assortment  of  all  your 
other  staples-and  then  try  to  fit  all 
of  it  into  the  same  old  shelf  space 
and  the  same  old  warehouse!  Takes 
a  magician,  not  a  merchant!  That’s 
why  so  many  retailers  are  turning 
to  their  nearby  wholesaler  for  help. 
They’ve  discovered  he’s  literally  a 
second  warehouse... fully  stocked, 
ready  to  ship  popular  branded  items 
to  their  store  within  hours.  They 
enjoy  savings  on  shipping  charges, 
higher  turnover,  fewer  mark- 
downs,  and  lower  dollar  investment. 
The  progressive  wholesale  distribu¬ 
tor  has,  in  other  words,  given  them 
a  sound  solution  to  their  arithme¬ 
tic  problems.  Why  not  see  him  your¬ 
self.  Add  up  his  services.  The  sum 
will  be  obvious:  a  more  efficient, 
more  successful  retail  operation. 
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ISCOUNT  RETAILING: 

Showdown 

or  Revolution? 


[Continued  from  page  5) 

rhey  Find  Surefire  Appeals.  Then  the  discounters  found 
that  they  could  parlay  the  names  of  national  brands  into 
volume  business.  In  the  course  of  doing  so  they  re-dis- 
covered  the  motivating  power  of  bargains.  The  word  “dis¬ 
count”  came  to  signify  (however  just  or  unjust)  quality 
merchandise  at  bargain  prices.  The  cost  to  the  customer 
was  seemingly  only  a  few  dispensable  services  such  as  help¬ 
ful  clerks,  attractive  fixtures,  home  deliveries  and  charge 
accounts.  The  apparent  savings  were  in  hard  cash. 

By  cutting  services  and  frills  to  the  bone,  the  discounter 
found  he  could  extend  his  bargain  appeal  beyond  hard  lines 
and  branded  items  into  apparel,  home  furnishings,  toys  and 
dozens  of  other  lines.  Today,  the  average  discounter  is 
aiming  to  do  70  per  cent  of  his  total  volume  in  soft  goods. 

Night  openings  and  Sunday  selling  account  for  a  good 
deal  of  the  discount  operator’s  success — and  it  is  still  esti¬ 
mated  that  from  20  to  40  per  cent  of  discount  business  is 
done  on  Sunday  alone.  As  he  has  fought  fair  trade  laws 
to  maintain  what  at  best  is  a  temporary  advantage,  so  tbe 
discounter  has  fought  Sunday  selling  restrictions. 

In  the  suburbs  the  discounter  found  a  virtual  vacuum 
waiting  to  be  filled.  As  Cyrus  Adams  III,  controller  for 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  in  Chicago,  noted  recently,  the  depart¬ 
ment  stores  seemed  to  forget  completely  in  moving  to  the 
suburbs  that  20  to  30  per  cent  of  their  downtown  business 
came  from  low  priced  lines,  and  so  failed  to  include  base¬ 
ment  departments  in  suburban  branches.  The  discounter 
moved  in  and  thrived. 

The  suburbs,  retailers  have  discovered,  are  not  filled 
with  rich  people  ( nor  are  rich  people  themselves  always 
inclined  to  forget  about  price. )  In  New  York’s  Westchester 
County  a  mammoth,  three-story  “bargain  basement”,  with¬ 
in  putting  distance  of  a  dozen  country  clubs,  bas  little 
trouble  keeping  its  vast  parking  lot  jammed  with  discount 
shoppers. 

The  Seeds  of  "Revolution".  As  the  discount  houses  were 
getting  their  foothold  during  the  50s,  the  reaction  of  tra¬ 
ditional  retailers  was  usually  either  not  to  consider  them 
as  serious  competition  or  to  meet  their  prices. 

The  first  attitude  obviously  was  wrong.  The  second, 
more  often  than  not,  has  backfired.  Smaller  retailers  with 
full  lines  of  branded  items  cannot  meet  the  prices  of  bait 
advertising  and  survive.  Tbe  result  is  that  many  of  them, 
following  traditional  merchandising  practices  except  in 


pricing,  have  often  had  to  drop  certain  lines  themselves  or 
remain  in  them  only  on  a  token  basis. 

Such  purely  defensive  tactics  rarely  succeed  against 'an 
entrenched  and  apparently  permanent  competition.  What 
then  is  the  course  of  retailing  for  the  future? 

From  recent  developments,  it  might  seem  that  many  re¬ 
tailers  have  decided  to  heed  the  advice  of  Harvard’s  Pro¬ 
fessor  Malcolm  McNair.  Speaking  at  NRMA’s  Fiftieth 
Anniversary  convention  last  January,  Professor  McNair 
said,  in  effect,  that  unless  you  can  make  your  store  a  com¬ 
munity  institution  with  a  definite  image  of  its  own,  you 
had  better  join  the  discounters. 

Woolworth’s  and  Allied  Stores  have  both  announced  an 
intention  to  develop  national  chains  of  discount  stores;  the 
May  Company  is  developing  its  “store  of  the  future,”  with 
discount  departments  incorporated  into  traditional  stores; 
Kresge,  City  Stores,  General  Merchandising  and  L.  S. 
Ayres,  among  others,  are  developing  discount  operations 
of  one  type  or  another. 

Synthesis  of  the  60s.  Does  this  mean  modern  merchan¬ 
dising  will  become  a  vast  discount  operation?  Will  the 
traditional  concepts  of  fashion  authority,  style  leadership, 
assortment  selling  and  all  manner  of  service  be  relegated 
to  a  few  scattered  “institutions”? 

The  modern  department  store  is  too  flexible,  too  versa¬ 
tile,  too  capable  to  let  that  happen.  Moves  toward  discount 
operations  by  traditional  retailers  are  no  more  portentous 
than  moves  toward  traditional  retailing  by  the  discount 
operators.  From  the  two  extremes  will  emerge  a  synthesis 
which  will  let  the  customer  have  her  cake  and  eat  it  too — 
as  she  always  will  in  a  freely  competitive  society.  She  will 
find  the  services  and  fashion  authority  in  the  areas  she 
wants  them;  she  will  find  the  self-service  and  discounts  in 
the  areas  she  wants  them. 

Many  larger  stores  will  incorporate  both  extremes  under 
one  roof.  Others  will  make  use  of  “twigs”,  small  but  highly 
specialized  branches  catering  to  particular  markets.  Some 
services  will  be  abandoned,  others  charged  for  and  many 
new  ones  developed. 

It  will  not,  unfortunately,  be  a  bloodless  revolution. 
Competition  will  be  fierce  between  traditional  retailer  and 
discounter,  discounter  and  separate  discount  operations  of 
the  traditional  retailer.  And  the  closed-door  operators  and 
mill  chains  are  going  to  join  them  in  a  grand  competitive 
melee. 

There  will  always  be  gaps  in  the  competitive  fabric,  and 
there  will  always  be  someone  smart  enough  to  fill  them. 

The  revolution  in  merchandising  continues  without  end. 
We  are  likely  to  emerge  from  the  60s  with  merchandising 
concepts  and  techniques  far  different  from  those  of  today. 
The  survivors  among  retailers  will  be  those  who  welcome  the 
challenge  of  change  and  adapt  themselves  accordingly. 
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A  wonderful  feeling  of  pride  and  prestige  in¬ 
evitably  comes  to  those  who  own  the  best.  Among 
people  of  genuine  attainment  and  position 
nothing  bespeaks  their  tastes  more  highly  than 
the  feeling  of  satisfaction  they  gain  with  the 
ownership  of  a  Cross  writing  instrument,  whether 
it  be  a  Cross  Executive  set  in  solid  14  kt.  gold  or 
the  slim  elegance  of  a  lustrous  chrome  pen  or 
pencil  by  Cross.  When  you're  selling  quality  — 
yau  too  attain  that  wonderful  feeling  of  pride. 
Small  wonder  that  a  Cross  writing  instrument 
is  considered  the  finest  available. 


Not  once  since  1846  has  Cross  deviated  from 
its  policy  of  producing  the  finest  in  writing  in¬ 
strument  craftsmanship,  regardless  of  their  crea¬ 
tion.  Such  is  the  reason  every  Cross  pen  and 
pencil  is  covered  with  a  lifetime  mechanical 
guarantee.  You,  too,  will  realize  tiat  Pride  can 
pay  dividends  once  you  hove  used  and  said 
an  A.  T.  Cross  product.  Why  not  accept  our  in¬ 
vitation  to  receive  all  the  details.  Write  for  your 
copy  of  the  Cross  Buyers'  Guide. 


I 
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Lustrous  Chrome 

WnifitKi  clnshumenh  availaile  in  pii'ld 

Solid  14  Kt.  Gold 


$  4.00  each  no  tax 
$  7.00  each  plus  tax 
$  8.75  each  plus  tax 
$50.00  each  plus  tax 


Prices  Subject  to  Change  Without  Notice 
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The  times  demand 
flexibility  — 
not  only  a  willingness 
but  a  positive  eagerness 
to  take  the  initiative 
in  new  situations. 
There's  opportunity 
in  changing  modes 
of  living  — in  the 
two-home  society  — 
in  the  universal  use 
of  credit  — in  new  kinds 
of  competitive  retailing  — 
in  new  relations  with 
vendors  and  suppliers. 


By  Alfred  C.  Thompson 

Execufive  Vice  President,  Miller  &  Rhoads,  Inc.,  and 
President,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


%Y/E  are  living  in  a  changing  Ameri- 
ca.  This  is  especially  true  for 
the  retail  industry.  We  can  certainly 
look  forward  to  growing  competition, 
especially  between  the  now  matured 
shopping  center,  the  so-called  discount 
houses,  and  the  downtown  business 
areas. 

We  merchants  must  keep  our  think¬ 
ing  pointed  always  ahead.  Many  of  us 
have  been  raised  in  a  business  atmos¬ 
phere  of  traditional  thinking,  that 
keeps  us  repeating  and  repeating  the 
methods  and  procedures  of  yesterday, 
without  consciously  recognizing  that 
conditions  have  changed  —  that  the 
economy  has  changed,  and  that  in 
many  instances  our  customers’  buying 
habits  have  changed. 

As  merchants  we  are  too  prone  not 
to  recognize — or  if  we  do,  to  resist — 
the  challenges  of: 

1.  Change  in  Family  Income.  We  are 

aware  of  the  continuous  upward  trend 
of  family  income.  Do  we  change  our 
merchandising  and  promotional  poli¬ 
cies  accordingly?  Just  how  many  inde¬ 
pendent  retailers  have  added  fringe  or 
plus  items  to  their  bread-and-butter 
basic  stocks?  What  about  the  higher 
price  lines? 


THOMPSON 


Some  have  answered  these  questions 
with  actions.  What  are  others  doing? 

2.  Change  in  Age  Group  Emphasis. 

America’s  population  is  growing  at  the 
rate  of  one  new  American  every  11 
seconds  and  our  population  is  now 
over  180  million.  In  1911  (the  year 
the  NRMA  was  founded )  our  total 
population  was  one-third  that  figure. 
The  National  Chamber  of  Commerce 
has  said  that  by  1975  the  L .  S.  popu¬ 
lation  is  expected  to  total  about  221 
million. 

Not  only  have  we  grown,  but  we 
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have  what  may  be  called  a  new  "popu¬ 
lation  mix.”  The  trend  has  already 
begun  toward  a  vast  increase  in  young 
married  couples  and  teenagers  —  the 
coming-of-age  harvest  of  the  postwar 
baby  boom  —  a  whole  new  market  of 
people  with  positive  desires.  This  in¬ 
crease  will  also  show  up  in  our  sub-teen 
groups. 

Modern  advances  in  medical  science, 
public  health  and  geriatrics  have  given 
us  a  longer-lived  population  with  a 
younger  outlook.  We  have  created  a 
“middle  ageless”  population.  Even 
now,  when  we  retire,  we  do  not  retire 
our  minds.  They  are  kept  young  and 
active. 


Dr.  Toynbee  and  Mr.  Thompson 


During  the  same  week  in  June,  Dr.  "Meanwhile,  Dr.  Toynbee  was  say- 
Arnold  Toynbee  and  NRMA's  Alfred  ing,  'An  economy  that  depends  for  its 
C.  Thompson  addressed  audiences  in  survival  on  the  artificial  stimulations 

the  South— and,  broadly  speaking,  on  of  material  wants  seems  unlikely  to 

the  same  general  subject:  economic  survive  for  very  long, 
competitiveness.  Comparing  the  views  "  'Instead  of  spending  all  our  earn- 
of  the  American  businessman  and  the  ings  on  unwanted  consumer  goods  for 
English  scholar,  Eugene  Patterson  ourselves,  why  not  spend  them  on 
wrote  a  thoughtful  editorial  in  The  meeting  the  basic  and  pressing  needs 
Atlanta  Constitution  of  June  17th.  of  the  majority  of  our  fellow  human 
Here  are  some  passages  from  it.  beings?' 

"Unfortunately,  Alfred  C.  Thompson  - 

and  Arnold  Toynbee  missed  contact  "Mr.  Thompson  would  undoubtedly 
this  week.  Mr.  Thompson,  of  Rich-  feel  some  impatience  toward  the 
mand,  left  Virginia  and  came  ta  At-  cloistered  assumptions  of  Dr.  Toynbee, 
lanta  to  make  a  speech  as  president  Selling  and  serving  the  American 

of  the  National  Retail  Merchants  Asso-  peaple  were  key  tools  in  raising  the 

ciation,  while  Dr.  Toynbee  was  visit-  standard  of  living  to  its  present  point 

ing  Virginia  to  make  a  speech  as  the  of  comfort.  The  tough,  competitive 

best-known  living  historian.  Their  cockpit  of  commerce  demands  a  sus- 
views  collided  head-on.  tained  drive  and  no  woolgathering. 

"Mr.  Thompson  invited  American  "Dr.  Toynbee  could  learn  some  facts 
retailers  to  aim  at  'the  status  seekers  of  business  from  Mr.  Thompson, 
in  our  midst'  and  to  sell  more  on  "But  a  segment  of  American  business 

human  desires  than  on  human  need,  needs,  while  driving  the  economy  ably 

Noting  the  high  American  standard  of  forward,  also  to  raise  its  eyes  to  the 
living,  and  the  need  to  keep  it  rising,  horizons  of  history  and  learn  some 
he  said:  'We've  got  to  sell  on  desires,  facts  of  life  from  Dr.  Toynbee.  Other- 
People  only  need  one  pair  of  shoes.  It's  wise,  the  prosperity  born  of  hard  work 
our  job  to  get  them  to  desire  more.'  will  go  hollow  for  want  of  a  purpose." 


3.  Changing  Customer  Motivations. 

The  booming  spread  and  growth  of 
suburban  living  is  well  recorded.  These 
suburbanites  fill  their  living  with  what 
were  luxuries  yesterday.  Now  they  are 
necessities.  We  have  a  large  and  grow¬ 
ing  “mass  class”  market  —  the  status 
seekers.  Do  we  know  who  they  are, 
the  kind  of  promotions  that  motivate 
them? 

For  example,  the  “two-car  family” 
is  now  frequently  a  “two-home  family.” 
Our  promotional  effort  should  instill 
in  this  group  the  desire  to  furnish  the 
seaside,  lake,  or  river  cabin  or  bunga¬ 
low,  or  farm  house,  in  keeping  with 
the  owner’s  standard  of  living  at  his 
primary  home  in  suburbia  or  a  city 
apartment. 

Americans  now  have  more,  longer 
and  more  varied  vacations  than  ever 
before.  The  pursuit  of  leisure  has  cre¬ 
ated  the  desire  for  travel  equipment, 
specialized  leisure  clothing,  sport  and 
play  goods,  outdoor  grills,  boats,  etc. 
This  is  another  field  we  should  promote 
on  desires,  not  needs. 

Credit  buying  has  truly  become  a 
way  of  life  in  America.  Have  we  geared 
our  pace  to  best  take  advantage  of  this 
promotional  tool?  Or  do  we  try  to 
justify  it  in  apologetic  tones? 

It  has  been  said  that  ability  to  pay 
is  more  important  than  the  size  of  the 
debt.  If  customer  credit  granting  is 
practically  and  realistically  maintained 
at  the  individual  level,  then  the  total 
amount  of  store  credit  should  not  be  of 


Imenil 
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obtain  new  customers?  This  is  the 
CHALLENGE  OF  CHANGE— golden 
opportunities  for  those  with  vision 
the  future,  and  not  for  those  living 
the  traditional  past.  |(|,g  j, 

It  is  the  present  that  we  must  flea’(|area 
with  to  shape  a  dynamic,  profitable 
future.  , 

What  gets  in  a  merchant’s  way?,  (](jj|g 
Well,  we  have  hundreds  of  excuses. 
rationalizations,  and  alibis  for  why  wet 
don’t  act.  It’s  true  that  there  are  many*j(jm.  ^ 
things  that  affect  retailers.  Yet  we  canL.gyg 
have  just  as  much  effect  on  them  hyLjjgjj 
taking  action.  Here  are  some  issues 
Welcome  Change— Don't  Resist  It,  Do  on  which  we  should  not  fail  to  act: 
we  look  upon  all  these  changes  as  prob-  To 

lems  or  do  we  recognize  them  as  oppor-  Higher  Taxes.  There  is  something  we  Sways 
tunities  to  improve  our  competitive  can  do  about  taxes',  if  we  exercise  our  hand 

position,  to  increase  our  markets,  to  rights  as  citizens  and  elect  the  best  Imsisl 


too  much  concern  (except  for  the  fi¬ 
nancing,  and  leave  this  to  the  treas¬ 
urer.  ) 

The  credit  manager  today  who  does 
not  develop  sales  promotion  plans  for 
increasing  the  purchases  of  existing 
customers  is  far  behind  the  times. 
Credit  is  the  most  important  selling 
tool  in  the  retail  field.  Don’t  let  it  get 
rusty.  Today,  credit  is  a  way  of  life — 
a  pay-as-you-go  manner  of  living — by 
which  we  are  constantly  striving  to  im¬ 
prove  our  standard  of  living,  not  wait¬ 
ing  until  we  save  enough  to  get  it. 


Iways 

igrees 
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public-minded  representatives,  and 
contitiue  to  keep  them  informed  as  to 
how  merchants  feel  about  the  issues. 


Higher  Wages  and  Salaries.  As  mer¬ 
chants  we  should  work  toward  increas¬ 
ing  the  wages  or  salaries  of  our  people. 
But  such  increases  should  he  coupled 
with  a  serious  insistence  on  higher 
standards  of  selling,  service,  or  pro- 
jduction. 
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The  recent  Mininiuin  Vi  age  law  can 
be  a  blessing  in  disguise.  ^  e  should 
now  put  our  basic  wages  on  an  hourly 
basis.  We  can  no  longer  afford  full 
time  people  in  part  time  jobs.  We 
should  employ  people  for  the  number 
|()f  hours  needed  and  not  to  fit  in  sched¬ 
ules  on  a  daily  or  weekly  basis. 


I  Increasing  Governmental  Controls. 

I  'We  can  do  something  about  these  by 
"  inienibership  in  trade  associations  like 
the  NRMA  and  local  merchants  asso- 
ciations,  actively  working  on  commit- 
I  tecs,  and  not  leaving  it  up  to  the  “other 
S  Ifellow.”  Legislative  leadership  re- 
p  Iquires  a  great  deal  of  hard  work,  know- 
niiow,  and  basic  understanding  of  the 
I  [retailer  and  the  community.  Merchants 
frail  help  by  communicating  their 
l|||needs.  Sometimes  we  need  govern- 
ineiit  controls  to  police  people  w  ho  will 

,i^|not  police  themselves. 

■■■■  t- 
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Increases  in  Competition.  e  will  al¬ 
ways  have  competition  of  various  de¬ 
grees  and  nature,  but  we  must  recog- 
Snize  it  for  what  it  is  and  study  how 
>  *'’1best  to  meet  it,  to  the  satisfaction  of 
the  majority  of  our  customers.  If  we 
are  afraid  of  competition,  we  don’t  be¬ 
long  in  the  merchandising  business, 
^e  should  think  more  in  terms  of 
“y^'ldollar  contribution,  rather  than  tradi- 
®®^'^!tional  percentages. 

How  much  more  profitably  could 
our  energies  be  spent  in  developing 
ways  and  means  to  meet  changes  by 
^5|changing  our  methods  of  doing  busi- 
I  ness  to  make  a  profit. 


we 

our! 
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Too  often  merohaiits’  traditional 
jWays  force  the  initiative  into  the 
jhands  of  others.  Too  frequently  we 
insist  that  the  customer  fit  into  the 


way  tve  buy  iiierchandise.  \\  e  display 
and  set  up  departments  or  classifica¬ 
tions  so  as  to  make  it  easy  to  take  in¬ 
ventories  or  stock  counts.  ^  e  forget, 
if  we  ever  did  recognize,  that  the  cus¬ 
tomer  doesn't  give  a  darn  how  we  buy 
Iiierchandise — she  is  only  interested 
in  bow  we  sell  it  to  her. 

Top  management  resisted  the  trend 
toward  open  fixtures  and  self-selection. 
Lately  it  is  becoming  an  avalanche  of 
necessity,  brought  on  by  our  unin¬ 
hibited  competitors  and  rising  expense 
rates.  Frequently  the  only  reason  man¬ 
agement  gave  for  ignoring  this  was: 
“Our  store  is  different — our  customers 
are  different.” 

”Our  store  is  different,”  —  “Our 
business  is  different,”  —  this  is  one 
of  the  herd  of  sacred  cows  that  prevent 
many  companies  from  making  a  satis¬ 
factory  net  profit.  Top  management 
must  take  full  responsibility  for  either 
feeding  these  sacred  cows  out  of  po¬ 
tential  net  profits  or  sending  them  to 
the  slaughter  houses,  where  many  of 
them  deserve  to  go.  There  is  only  one 
reason  why  a  store  can  afford  to  be 
different  —  and  that  is  if  its  sales  and 
profit  results  are  better  than  its  com¬ 
petitors’. 

Changing  Vendor  Relations.  Today  the 
manufacturer  is  sharing  the  margin  of 
profit  of  the  merchant  and  is  doing  a 
pre-selling  job  with  national  advertis¬ 
ing  in  television,  magazines,  newspap¬ 
ers,  and  radio.  As  merchants,  we  are 
paying  for  this  pre-selling  job  in  our 
initial  costs  of  goods.  Are  we  capital¬ 
izing  on  this  change?  Or  do  we  ignore 
its  advantages,  even  though  we  un¬ 
questionably  have  to  pay  for  it. 
whether  we  like  it  or  not? 

Are  we  kidding  ourselves  in  taking 
too  many  fully  and  partly  paid  adver¬ 
tising  subsidies?  Are  we  having  too 
much  of  our  advertising  expense 
underwritten  at  the  cost  of  increased 
markdowns? 

Changing  Employee  Relations.  Have 
we  risen  to  the  challenge  of  recogniz¬ 
ing  and  fully  using  the  most  important 
asset  in  our  business — people? 

Every  person  in  our  organization. 


whether  he  be  large  or  small,  is  im¬ 
portant.  or  should  be.  Some  are  lead¬ 
ers,  some  are  creative,  some  are  expe¬ 
diters,  some  are  dependable  workers. 
And  some  should  not  be  on  the  pay¬ 
roll — we  can  no  longer  afford  the  mar¬ 
ginal  worker. 

It  is  our  job  to  understand  these 
people  and  see  that  they  have  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  function  at  the  top  level 
of  their  ability.  We  should  work  hard 
in  getting  across  to  our  people  what 
is  expected  of  them,  what  their  fob  is. 
Don’t  leave  it  to  chance  or  occasional 
conversation.  This  is  a  big  failure  of 
management. 

We  should  attempt  to  establish  and 
maintain  the  individual’s  feeling  of 
pride  at  all  levels  of  organization  — 
pride  in  himself,  in  his  job  perform¬ 
ance,  in  his  associates.  Pride  in  the 
sense  of  being  wanted,  of  belong¬ 
ing,  and  pride  in  working  for  the  best 
“boss”  and  the  best  store  or  company 
in  his  community. 

Such  pride  eventually  will  make  a 
person  do  a  better  job  tomorrow  than 
he  thinks  he  can  do  today. 

It  can  be  done.  First,  get  your  own 
house  in  order.  Then  pick  out  your 
strongest  competitors  and  go  to  work 
on  them.  Do  this  armed  with  the  pride 
of  your  people.  This  pride  in  their  own 
performance  will  not  let  them  tolerate 
being  second  best  to  anyone. 

I  feel  this  sort  of  responsibility  keen¬ 
ly  in  my  own  job,  and  sometimes  I 
“fire”  myself.  Then  I  try  to  determine 
how  to  improve  my  work  so  that  when 
I  “apply”  for  this  job  I  may  be  able 
to  correct  my  mistakes,  approach  it 
with  a  fresh,  new  outlook,  and  bring 
more  to  it  than  my  predecessors  have 
done.  It’s  a  good  way  to  keep  from 
getting  into  a  rut! 

NRMA’s  50th  anniversary  theme  is 
“Retailing  Serves  America.”  Our  in¬ 
dustry  does  this  by  vigorously  provid¬ 
ing  the  vast  distribution  of  goods  re¬ 
quired  by  an  abundant  nation.  Side 
by  side,  the  retailer  and  the  manufac¬ 
turer  play  a  vital  role  in  the  dynamic 
industry  called  distribution.  Let’s 
make  it  greater  by  changing  with  it — 
not  against  it. 
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The  Harvard  I960  Figures 

Department  stores'  expenses  climbed  and 
their  operating  profits  dipped;  "other  income" 
withstood  the  recession,  equaled  last  year's. 


. 

TRENDS:  1957-1960 

(Weighted  averages  far  all  stores  reporting. 

Net  sales 

in  owned 

departments  =  100  per  cent,  except  where 

otherwise 

noted.) 

1960 

1959 

1958 

1957 

SALES 

Change  in  Dollar  Salea  (Annual)  -  Total  Store 

*  0.81 

+  6.51 

+  1.61 

+  1.31 

Average  Groaa  Salea  Tranaacttoa  •  Total  Store 

$5.35 

$5.10 

$5.05 

$5.15 

Change  In  Nuaber  of  Tranaactloaa  (Annual)  •  Total  Store 

-  1.5X 

+  2.51 

♦  0.61 

-  0.81 

MERCHANDISING 

3.8 

3.95 

3.85 

3.8 

Harkdowna  (Including  Dlacounta  to  Eagtloycea  and  Others) 

6.91 

6.51 

6.451 

6.51 

Stock  Shortages 

1.35 

1.2 

1.3 

1.25 

Grots  Margin 

36.61 

36.41 

36.251 

36.31 

EXPENSE 

Expenaet  by  Expense  Canters 

Flxod  and  Policy  CxpODSO 

6.05T 

5.91 

5.91 

5.71 

Control  and  Accounting 

1.0 

0.95 

1.0 

0.95 

Accounts  Receivable  and  Credit 

2.4 

2.25 

2.3 

2.25 

Salea  Proaotlon 

3.95 

3.9 

3.85 

3.85 

Superlntcndency  and  Sulldtng  Operations 

3.1 

2.95 

2.95 

2.95 

Personnel  and  Enployne  Benefits 

2.65 

2.45 

2.45 

2.35 

Material  Handling 

2.15 

2.1 

2.1 

2.15 

Direct  and  General  Selling 

9.65 

9.45 

9.45 

9.6 

Merchandising 

5.0 

4.9 

4.8 

4.8 

Expenses  bv  Natural  Divisions 

Payroll 

18.251 

17.81 

18.01 

18.251 

Real  Estate  Costs 

3.25 

3.0 

3.05 

2.9 

Advertising 

2.7 

2.7 

2.65 

2.65 

All  Other 

11.75 

11.3 

11.0 

10.8 

Total  Expense 

35.951 

34.81 

34.71 

34.61 

EARNINGS 

Nat  Operating  Profit  (over  Inputed  Interest) 

0.45Z 

1.61 

1.551 

1.71 

Net  Other  Incoas  (Including  Net  Credit  for  Inputed  Interest) 

4.15 

4.15 

4.1 

3.9 

Net  Earnings  before  Federal  Incoae  Taxes 

4.61 

5.751 

5.651 

5.61 

Federal  Incone  Taxes 

2.3 

2.9 

2.9 

2.8 

Nat  Earnings  after  Federal  Inccaa  Taxes 

2.31 

2.851 

2.751 

2.81 

MISCELLANEOUS  DATA 

Dollars  of  Cross  Margin  per  Dollar  of  Average  Cost  Inventory 

$2.51 

$2.65 

* 

* 

Dollars  of  Net  Earnings  per  Dollar  of  Average  Cost  Inventory 

0.32 

* 

* 

* 

Pcrcantagaa  of  Capital  Stock  and  Surplua: 

Net  Earnings  before  Federal  Incone  Taxes 

11.71 

14.11 

11.51 

* 

Nat  Earnings  after  Federal  Incone  Taxes 

6.15 

6.75 

5.5 

* 

*0ata  not  available. 

The  Harvard  Report  on  Operatin:  * 
Results  of  Department  and  Special 
ty  Stores  in  1960  will  show  that  whik 
sales  were  curtailed  by  the  busines: 
slump,  dollar  expenses  as  well  as  th( 
expense  rate  rose  in  every  volunif 
group.  A  sales  increase  of  just  undei 
one  per  cent  is  reported  as  the  all-stor* 
average,  but  the  sales  improveinen 
was  confined  to  two  volume  groups 
the  stores  of  less  than  $1  million  vol 
ume,  in  which  sales  rose  by  1.7  pei 
cent,  and  the  stores  of  over  S50  mil 
lion,  with  a  sales  increase  of  2  per  cent 
These  same  two  groups  reported  the 
largest  increases  in  dollar  expense:  3 
per  cent  and  4.5  per  cent  respectively, 
The  complete  report  will  be  off  thf 
presses  in  mid-August.  The  tables  or 
these  two  pages — two  of  the  22  whicl: 
appear  in  the  124-page  report — art 
summaries  of  the  department  store  ex; 
perience. 

Prof.  Malcolm  P.  McNair,  unde 
whose  direction  the  Harvard  Repor 
is  prepared,  has  pointed  out  for  sotm 
time  past  that  rising  cost  trends  dt= 
mand  an  increase  of  at  least  five  pi- 
cent  annually  in  dollar  sales  volume  i| 
the  expense  rate  is  to  be  held  constant| 
Department  stores  didn’t  come  withiii 
sighting  distance  of  this  formula  la  [ 
year,  and  as  a  result  the  expense  rai[ 
rose  to  35.95  per  cent  of  sales.  \ 
With  gross  margin  holding,  on  tl  ■ 
average,  equal  with  the  previous  year| 
at  36.4  per  cent,  the  higher  expen  | 
rate  dropped  operating  profits  to  lf>| 
than  one  half  of  one  per  cent.  [ 
“Other  income,”  as  a  percenta.) 
of  sales,  showed  no  decline  at  all,  an; 
it  was  this  fact  that  enabled  the  de 
partment  stores  to  show  net  earning 
after  federal  income  taxes  of  2.3 
cent.  This  was  a  drop  from  the 
per  cent  of  1959,  but  a  small  one  t 
view  of  the  static  sales  and  rising  doll’| 
expense.  | 

The  Harvard  figures  show  that  tl  f 
annual  rate  of  stockturn  stood  at  3.| 
last  year,  a  decline  from  3.95  in  195'| 
Inventory  capital  needs  continued  i4 
increase.  Dollars  of  gross  margin  ptl 
dollar  of  average  cost  inventon 
amounted  to  S2.51,  as  against  S2.fp 
in  1959. 
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1960  OPERATING  RESULTS  FOR  DEPARTMENT  STORES 
CLASSIFIED  ACCORDING  TO  SALES  VOLUME 


I  teas 

Less  than 

$1 

VoluBC  Class: 

$1-2 

By  Total 

$2-5 

Nat  Sales 

$5-10 

per  Report 

$10-20 

(In  ■illloas) 

$50 

$20-50  or  Mora 

Nuabar  of  Flras  Reporting 

71 

33 

53 

30 

41 

33 

24 

SALES 

CbanRS  In  Dollar  Salts.  1960/1959 

All  Dapartaantt 

+  1.7X 

-  l.OX 

O.OX 

•  l.OX 

-  0.5X 

-  0.4X 

+  2. OX 

Owned  Dapartaants 

♦  1.7 

-  1.0 

0.0 

-  1.0 

-  0.5 

-  0.5 

+  2.0 

Ltattd  Dapartaants 

+  0.5 

-  2.0 

0.0 

-  4.0 

-  0.9 

3.0 

+  3.0 

Main  Stora 

* 

* 

* 

-  2.0 

-  3.4 

-  2.0 

•  2.0 

Branch  Stores 

* 

* 

* 

+  6.0 

>  1.4 

+  3.0 

*  6.0 

Parcentage  of  Sales  In  Owned  Dapartaants 

100.0 

92.0 

91.6 

92.5 

92.6 

94.5 

95.0 

Parcantagt  of  Salta  In  Leased  Dapartaants 

0.0 

8.0 

8.4 

7.5 

7.4 

5.5 

5.0 

Percentage  of  Salat  In  Main  Store 

100.0 

100.0 

100.0 

98.5 

93.0 

70.0 

59.5 

Percentage  of  Salas  In  Branches 

0.0 

0.0 

0.0 

1.5 

7.0 

30.0 

40.5 

Percentage  of  Salat  In  Upstairs  Dapartaants 

100.0 

100.0 

97.0 

92.0 

87.5 

90.5 

86.5 

Percentage  of  Sales  In  "Downstairs  Store" 

0.0 

0.0 

3.0 

8.0 

12.5 

9.5 

13.5 

Change  In  Nuabar  of  Transactions,  1960/1959 

•  Total  Store 

* 

-  5.0 

-  3.0 

-  1.0 

-  3.0 

-  2.5 

-  0.5 

HERCHAHDISINC  (Owned  Dapartaants) 

Annual  Rate  of  Stockturn  (Based  on 

Monthly  Invontorlot) 

2.2 

3.0 

3.4 

3.45 

3.4 

3.6 

4.1 

Markdom  (Including  Discounts  to 

Eaployees  and  Others)  . 

8.4X 

8.15X 

7.15X 

7.35X 

7. OX 

7. IX 

6.7X 

Stock  Shortages 

1.1 

1.0 

0.85 

1.05 

1.15 

1.3 

1.5 

Cross  Margin 

33,7 

36.2 

36.0 

36.4 

35.9 

36.35 

36.55 

EXPENSE  (Net  Sales  In  Ornad  Dapartaants  -  lOOX) 

Nuabar  of  Flras  Reporting  Data  .. 

15 

42 

26 

32 

31 

20 

Expanses  by  Expense  Canter  Croups 

Flxad  snd  Policy  Expense 

7.5X 

6.8X 

6.95X 

6.3X 

6.35X 

5.7X 

Control  and  Accounting 

•* 

1.75 

1.35 

1.2 

1.05 

0.95 

0.95 

Accounts  Racalvabla  and  Credit 

2.25 

2.2 

2.5 

2.35 

2.45 

2.4 

Sales  Proaotlon 

* 

3.95 

4.4 

4.5 

4.65 

3.95 

3.75 

Suparlntandency  and  Building  Oparatlona 

* 

2.9 

3.0 

3.1 

3.05 

3.3 

3.0 

Parsonnal  and  Eaployee  Benefits 

* 

2.2 

2.4 

2.35 

2.75 

2.45 

2.8 

Material  Handling 

* 

1.25 

1.5 

1.6 

1.9 

2.0 

2.4 

Direct  and  Caneral  Selling 

* 

9.2 

9.05 

8.85 

9.4 

9.75 

9.75 

Merchandising 

* 

4.95 

5.3 

5.4 

5.15 

5.4 

4.7 

Total  Expense 

* 

35.95X 

36. OX 

36.45X 

36. 6X 

36. 6X 

35.45X 

Change  In  Dollar  Expanse,  1960/1959 

+  3. OX 

+  0.5X 

+  l.OX 

+  1.5X 

+  2. OX 

♦  3. OX 

+  4.5X 

Change  In  Dollar  Payroll.  1960/1959 

+  2.0 

0.0 

+  1.5 

+  1.5 

+  1.0 

+  2.0 

♦  4.0 

EARNINCS  •  RELATED  TO  OWNED  DEPARTMENTS  (a) 

Cross  Margin 

33. 7X 

36. 2X 

36. OX 

36 .4X 

35. 9X 

36.35X 

36.55X 

Total  Expanse 

32.8 

35.7 

36.0 

36.45 

36.6 

36.6 

35.45 

Nat  Operating  Profit  (after  laputad  Interest) 

0.9X 

0.5X 

O.OX 

L  0.05X 

L  0.7X 

L  0.25X 

I.IX 

Net  Other  Incoaa  (Including  Nat  Credit  for 
Inputed  Interest 

Nat  Earnings  before  Federal  Incoaw  Taxes 

2.5 

2.65 

3.2 

3.55 

4.3 

4.1 

4.3 

3.4X 

3.15X 

3.2X 

3.5X 

3.6X 

3.85X 

5.4X 

Federal  Incase  Taxas 

1.0 

1.4 

1.5 

1.8 

1.8 

2.0 

2.7 

Nat  Earnings  after  Federal  Incoos  Taxas 

2.4X 

1.75X 

1.7X 

1.7X 

1.8X 

1.85X 

2.7X 

EARNINCS  -  RELATED  TO  ALL  DEPARTMENTS, 
INCLUDINC  LEASED  DEPARTMENTS  (a) 

Cross  Margin 

33 .4X 

34.4X 

34. OX 

34. 7X 

34. IX 

35. OX 

35 .4X 

Total  Expense 

32.6 

34.1 

34.7 

34.45 

35.3 

3ft.,  6_ 

Net  Operating  Profit  (after  loputad  Interest) 

0.8X 

0.2X 

L  O.IX 

O.OX 

L  0.35X 

L  0.3X 

0.8X 

Nat  Other  Incoaa  (Including  Net  Credit  for 

laputad  Interest) 

Nat  Earnings  bafora  Federal  Incooa  Taxes 

2.45 

2.7 

3.1 

3.3 

3.75 

3.9 

4.2 

3.25X 

2.9X 

3. OX 

3.3X 

3.4X 

3.6X 

5. OX 

Federal  Incoas  Taxes 

1.0 

1.4 

1.4 

1.65 

1.8 

1.8 

2.6 

Nat  Earnings  after  Federal  IncoaM  Taxas 

2.25X 

1.5X 

1.6X 

1.65X 

1.6X 

1.8X 

2.4X 

Nat  Earnings  bafora  Fadsral  Inctnaa  Taxas 

at  Parcantagt  of  Capital  Stock  and  Surplus  *  8.4X  9.01  7.SX  8. IX  8. OX  IS. OX 

*0ata  not  aval labia.  L  •  Lots 

(a)  This  basis  Includas  Itasad  dapartaent  salts,  coiBlsslont,  and  Indlract  axpansas  and  so  Includes  profit  or  loss  on 
laastd  dapartnants  In  net  operating  profit. 
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Wage  and  Hour  Controls- 
How  They  Affect  Retailers 


I 


THE  Fair  Labor  Standards  Amend- 
*  ments  of  1961,  known  as  Public 
Law  87-30,  place  a  great  majority  of 
department  stores  under  federal  wage 
and  hour  controls.  The  law  becomes 
effective  September  3,  1961.  It  will 
be  administered  by  the  Wage  and 
Hour  and  Public  Contracts  Divisions 
of  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor. 

Its  immediate  impact  on  stores  al¬ 
ready  paying  a  minimum  hourly  wage 
of  SI. 00  will  not  be  great,  since  its 
overtime  provisions  do  not  become 
effective  until  September,  1963.  For 
stores  paying  less  than  the  minimum 
wage  it  poses  some  serious  personnel 
problems. 

The  situation  is  further  complicated 
by  the  fact  that  some  stores  will  he  op¬ 
erating  under  two  different  sets  of 
regulations,  since  the  amendments 
apply  differently  to  (ll  retail  em¬ 
ployees  who  are  “presently  covered*’ 
and  (2)  employees  in  retail  enter¬ 
prises  that  are  “newly  covered.” 

The  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
is  preparing  official  interpretations  for 
the  law’s  enforcement,  but  these  inter¬ 
pretations  probably  will  not  be  public¬ 
ly  released  until  the  first  week  in  Aug¬ 
ust  or  later.  Because  of  this,  NRMA 
recently  issued  a  Special  Bulletin  to 
members  (number  728,  dated  July 
7th  )  outlining  some  of  the  compliance 
problems  involved  and  giving  our  best 


By  George  Plant 

Manager,  Store  Management  Group  and  Employees  Relations  Service,  NRMA 
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objective  opinion  as  to  what  stores  may 
anticipate  in  the  official  regulations. 
The  information  contained  in  the  Spe¬ 
cial  Bulletin  was  based  upon  several 
conferences  which  the  staff  of  NRMA 


and  members  of  its  Employee  Rela 
tions  Committee  have  held  with  offi 
cials  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Adminis 
tration.  Some  of  the  major  highlight<j 
of  this  bulletin  are  reviewed  here. 


PRESENTLY  COVERED  EMPLOYEES 


AS  STATED,  the  law  provides  a  two- 
part  coverage.  The  first  deals  with 
those  employees  who  are  covered 
under  the  original  Fair  Labor  Stand¬ 
ards  Act  as  passed  in  1938.  It  raises 
the  minimum  wages  for  these  people 
from  $1.00  an  hour  to  $1.15  an  hour 
on  September  3,  1961  and  to  $1.25 
per  hour  on  September  3,  1963,  with 
time  and  one-half  the  employees’ 
“regular  rate”  applying  on  all  work 
in  excess  of  40  hours  a  week. 

The  coverage  test  here  continues  to 
be  on  an  “individual”  employee  basis 
as  to  whether  his  work  is  deemed  to  be 
in  commerce  or  affecting  commerce. 
This  applies  to  such  employees  in  cen¬ 
tral  offices  and  warehouses  of  chain 
store  organizations.  It  applies  also  to 
certain  employees  in  a  physically  sepa¬ 
rate  retail  warehouse  serving  two  or 
more  stores  where  their  duties  are  in 
interstate  commerce  or  handling  goods 
which  have  not  come  to  rest. 

Similarly,  it  applies  to  employees  in 
the  parent  store  having  multi-store 
duties  with  respect  to  other  retail  units 
where  the  parent-branch  store  exemp¬ 
tion  test  is  not  met. 


White  Collar  Workers.  Also  the  test 
for  exemption  from  the  overtime  pro 
visions  of  the  Act  for  executive,  admin 
istrative  and  professional  employee 
in  these  situations  remain  unchanged. 
Such  white  collar  workers  must  meet 
the  definitions  and  qualificatiom 
established  by  tbe  Wage  and  Hour  Ad 
ministrator  to  be  exempt  from  over 
time.  These  official  definitions  have 
been  set  forth  in  the  Wage  and  Hour 
explanatory  bulletin,  part  541,  avail 
able  from  your  nearest  Wage  and  Hour 
office.  They  include,  among  other 
tests,  minimum  salary  requirements  ol 
$80  per  week  for  executives  and  $95  a 
w'eek  for  administrative  and  profes¬ 
sional  employees.  They  also  continue 
to  limit,  at  least  for  the  present,  the 
amount  of  routine  work  which  these 
individuals  may  perform  to  20  per 
cent  of  their  working  time. 

It  is  important  for  stores  to  realize 
that  where  these  presently  covered  em¬ 
ployees  are  replaced  or  additional  indi 
viduals  hired  they  are  subject  to  the 
$1.15  minimum  plus  overtime  and  not 
to  the  $1.00  minimum  rate  for  newly 
covered  enterprises.  Consequently. 
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I  warehouse  employees  who  are  engaged 
j  in  handling  goods  still  in  commerce 
=  and  who  now  work  for  a  single  retail 
-  establishment  would  become  subject 


to  coverage  automatically  if  that  estab¬ 
lishment  should  open  one  or  more 
branches,  and  would  be  subject  to  the 
SI. 15  minimum. 


I  NEWLY  COVERED  EMPLOYEES 


■  FOR  NEWLY  COVERED  store  em- 
:  ployees  the  test  is  on  the  “retail  enter¬ 
prise  basis”  rather  than  the  “indi- 

■  vidual  basis.” 

A  newly  covered  retail  enterprise 
as  defined  in  the  law’  is  a  centrally 
owned  and  or  operated  group  of  stores 
i  or  a  single  retail  establishment  which 
!  has  an  annual  gross  sales  volume  of 
$1  million  or  more  and  purchases  or 
receives  directly  or  indirectly  goods 
for  resale  that  move  or  have  moved 
Re!a_  across  state  lines  in  a  total  annual 
off-  amount  of  $250,000  or  more. 

'•o'S:  Employees  in  any  individual  unit  of 

j  an  otherwise  covered  multi-unit  opera¬ 
s'  -  tion  with  less  than  $250,000  annual 

-  sales  volume  are  exempt  from  the 

-  statutory  minimum  wage  and  overtime 
pay  provisions  but  the  employer  is  not 
exempt  from  record  keeping  or  the 

1^.  child  labor  provisions  of  tbe  act. 

For  example,  if  a  parent  store  does 
,  only  $900,000  in  annual  sales  but  bas 

igH  ^ . 

a  twig  or  branch  which  does  $200,000, 
its  operation,  as  an  enterprise,  would 
^  be  covered  because  its  combined  vol- 
ume  is  in  excess  of  $1  million.  Conse- 
quently,  tbe  employees  in  the  parent 


store  would  be  subject  to  the  wage  and 
hour  limitations  whereas  those  in  the 
twig  or  branch  would  not  because  its 
annual  volume  is  less  than  $250,000. 

The  enterprise  test  is  based  upon 
tbe  annual  gross  volume  of  sales  of  a 
retail  or  service  establishment  result¬ 
ing  from  all  types  of  sales  during  a  12- 
month  period. 

Excise  taxes  levied  at  the  retail  level 
and  separately  stated  and  identified  in 
the  charge  to  the  customer  at  the  time 
of  sale  will  not  be  included  in  the  cal¬ 
culation  of  gross  sales.  They  will  be 
included  if  the  customer  is  charged  a 
single  price  for  the  merchandise  or  the 
services  and  the  taxes  are  not  identi¬ 
fied  separately  when  the  sale  is  made. 

Leased  Department  Sales.  In  the  past 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
has  included  the  sales  of  leased  depart¬ 
ments  in  the  gross  sales  in  determin¬ 
ing  whether  a  store  meets  the  informal 
retail  establishment  exemption.  It  has 
unofficially  indicated  that  such  leased 
department  sales  will  be  included  in 
determining  gross  sales  for  the  enter¬ 
prise  and,  except  in  rare  instances,  the 
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WAGE-HOUR  SEMINAR 

NRMA  will  conduct  a  one-day  seminar  on  the  application  of  the  wage- 
hour  law  to  newly  covered  retail  enterprises 

on  August  22nd 

at  the  Hotel  Biltmore,  New  York 

The  seminar  will  cover  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration's  initial  inter¬ 
pretations  of  the  Act  and  provide  an  opportunity  for  members  to  learn 
the  compliance  requirements  in  detail  and  to  get  advice  on  the  specific 
problems  involved  in  their  own  stores.  The  all-day  session  will  be  in 
two  parts:  in  the  morning,  a  general,  open  meeting  at  which  two  officials 
of  the  Wage  and  Hour  Administration  will  speak;  in  the  afternoon,  a 
closed  session  at  which  a  panel  of  speakers  will  answer  questions.  Regis¬ 
tration  fee  is  $25  for  members  of  NRMA,  $40  for  non-members.  Advance 
reservations  are  not  necessary  but  will  be  appreciated.  Address  them 
to  J.  Gordon  Dakins  at  NRMA,  100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1. 


employees  in  such  leased  departments 
will  be  considered  part  of  the  over-all 
establishments  and  subject  to  controls. 

Base  Period  for  Determining  Volume. 

Tbe  Wage  and  Hour  Administration 
bas  also  yet  to  rule  as  to  what  will  be 
the  base  operating  period  for  determin¬ 
ing  the  store’s  sales  volume  during  a 
12-month  period.  NRMA  has  urged 
a  fiscal  or  full  calendar  year  for  this 
purpose.  The  Wage  and  Hour  Admin¬ 
istration  has  indicated  a  preference 
for  a  moving  quarter  approach,  using 
the  prior  four  calendar  quarters  in  cal¬ 
culating  gross  sales  for  coverage  pur¬ 
poses. 

Until  this  problem  is  resolved,  we 
can  only  suggest  to  those  stores  who 
are  on  the  borderline  of  SI  million 
annual  sales  that  they  compute  their 
sales  total  from  June  30,  1960  to  June 
30,  1961  to  determine  whether  or  not 
they  are  covered. 

The  problem  is  even  more  confused 
concerning  new  stores  which  have  not 
been  in  operation  for  a  full  12-month 
period.  We  have  urged  that  until  such 
stores  have  achieved  $1  million  or 
more  sales  at  the  end  of  any  fiscal  or 
calendar  quarter  they  are  not  covered 
enterprises  and  become  covered  only 
after  they  have  achieved  $1  million  of 
sales.  Against  this,  the  Wage  and  Hour 
Administration  is  tentatively  consid¬ 
ering  taking  the  first  quarter’s  opera¬ 
tion  of  such  a  new  store  and  projecting 
it  forward  on  a  12-month  basis  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  it  is  covered. 

The  Wage  Rotes.  The  minimum  wage 
and  overtime  requirements  for  newly 
covered  retail  enterprises  will  be  ap¬ 
plied  on  an  escalator  basis  over  a  five- 
year  period  as  follows: 


Date 

Minimum 
Hourly  Rate 

Overtime 

Sept.  3,  1961 

$1.00 

No  overtime 

Sept.  3,  1962 

$1.00 

No  overtime 

Sept.  3,  1963 

$1.00 

After  44  hours 

Sept.  3,  1964 

$1.15 

After  42  hours 

Sept.  3,  1965 

$1.25 

After  40  hours 

As  indicated  in  the  above  chart,  such 
stores  need  not  concern  themselves 
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with  overtime  requirements  until  Sep¬ 
tember  3, 1963.  On  September  3, 1961, 
newly  covered  stores  will  be  required 
to  pay  to  each  employee  $1.00  per  hour 
for  each  hour  that  the  employee  works. 
The  law  does  not  specify  the  frequency 
at  which  employees  must  be  paid,  but 
if  you  have  established  a  weekly  pay 
period,  then  each  employee  must  re¬ 
ceive  at  least  $1.00  per  hour  for  every 
hour  worked  in  that  weekly  period.  If 
you  have  established  a  semi-monthly 
or  monthly  pay  period,  then  each  em¬ 
ployee  must  receive  at  least  a  minimum 
of  $1.00  per  hour  for  each  hour 
worked  in  that  particular  pay  period. 

In  respect  to  executive,  administra¬ 
tive  and  professional  employees  in 
newly  covered  stores,  the  only  require¬ 
ment  that  need  be  met  commencing 
September  3,  1961  is,  as  with  rank  and 
file  employees,  the  payment  of  at  least 
$1.00  per  hour  for  each  hour  worked 
in  a  specified  pay  period.  For  the  next 
two  years,  until  September  3,  1963, 
there  are  no  federal  restrictions  on  how 
many  hours  they  work  or  on  the  nature 
of  the  duties  they  perform,  so  long  as 
they  are  paid  at  least  $1.00  for  each 
hour  worked.  On  that  date,  overtime 
payment  after  44  hours  becomes  effec¬ 
tive  and  such  white  collar  workers  in 
newly  covered  enterprises  will  be  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  prevailing  definitions  of  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  for  ex¬ 
emption  from  overtime  compensation. 

Student  Employees.  The  present  law 
permits  the  employment  of  individuals 
participating  in  a  work-school  study 
or  training  program  such  as  DE  to  be 
employed  at  less  than  the  minimum 
rate  upon  obtaining  special  certificates 
from  the  Secretary  of  Labor.  The 
Wage  and  Hour  Administration  has 
indicated  that  this  arrangement  will  be 
continued.  The  status  of  full  time  stud¬ 
ents  not  engaged  in  such  cooperative 
school  programs  is  yet  to  he  resolved 
by  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division,  as  is 
the  problem  of  whether  new,  inexperi¬ 
enced  workers  seeking  regular  full¬ 
time  employment  can  qualify  as  learn- 
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ers  and  for  a  limited  period  be  em¬ 
ployed  at  less  than  the  minimum  rate. 

Employee  Work  Week.  An  employer 
may  establish  any  work  week  he 
chooses  provided  that  it  is  a  fixed  and 
regularly  recurring  period  of  seven 
consecutive  24-hour  periods.  It  need 
not  coincide  with  the  calendar  week, 
but  it  must  begin  at  the  same  hour  and 
day  each  week  and  may  be  changed 
only  if  the  change  is  intended  to  be 
permanent.  A  work  week  may  be  estab¬ 
lished  for  the  firm  or  establishment  as 
a  whole  or  different  work  weeks  may 
be  established  for  various  groups  of 
employees. 

Working  Time.  It  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  employer  to  accurately  deter¬ 
mine  and  control  working  time.  Work 
not  requested  but  suffered  or  permitted 
is  work  time.  If  the  employer  knows 
or  has  reason  to  believe  work  is  being 
performed,  the  time  is  working  time. 

If  employees  come  to  work  early 
and  work  unrecorded  hours  even 
against  the  employer’s  instructions,  the 
employer  is  required  to  pay  for  such 
work.  Therefore,  the  employer  has 
the  duty  to  exercise  his  control  by  en¬ 
forcing  management  rules  on  hours 
of  work  or  else  pay  for  unauthorized 
working  time  which  he  permits. 

Hours  w'orked  ordinarily  include  all 
time  during  which  an  employee  is  re¬ 
quired  to  be  on  duty  or  on  the  employ¬ 
er’s  premises  or  at  a  given  work  place. 
This  would  include  such  activities, 
among  others,  as  preparation  by  em¬ 
ployees  for  the  day’s  business  before 
the  store  opens;  working  at  home  at 
night;  short  rest  periods  such  as  coffee 
breaks  ranging  from  five  to  20  min¬ 
utes;  and  attending  training  meetings 
pertaining  to  job  duties  held  before 
or  after  store  open  hours. 

Working  time  also  includes  the  time 
employees  may  work  outside  of  the 
store.  This  applies  to  both  selling  per¬ 
sonnel  and  service  personnel.  Man¬ 


agement  is  responsible  for  seeing  that 
accurate  records  for  such  out-of-store 
work  are  kept  and  the  work  compen¬ 
sated  for. 


Record  Keeping  Requirements.  The 

law'  does  not  require  any  special  form 
or  records  but  merely  that  the  employ¬ 
ers  maintain  adequate  payroll  records 
for  those  employees  to  whom  the  mini¬ 
mum  wage  and  overtime  provisions 
apply.  In  the  absence  of  adequate 
records,  wage  and  hour  officials  will 


rely  primarily  on  the  word  of  the  em¬ 


u 


ployee  in  instances  where  wage  viola¬ 


cha 


tions  may  be  claimed. 


!:  stor 


Regular  Rate  and  Overtime.  Since  | 
overtime  payment  for  newly  covered  | 
employees  does  not  take  effect  until  | 
1963,  it  is  not  expected  that  the  initial  | 
interpretations  of  the  Wage  and  Hour  j 
Administration  will  deal  with  this  I 
problem.  We  have  urged  upon  the  Ad- 1 
minstration  a  simpler  method  of  cal-  j 
culating  an  employee’s  “regular  rate” 
for  overtime  purposes  and  intend  to 
pursue  the  matter  further. 


White  Collar  Workers.  Similarly,  we  j 
have  urged  a  re-definition  of  executive, : 
administrative  and  profession  employ-  j 
ees  for  exemption  from  overtime  pro- ' 
visions.  This  applies  to  “presently 
covered”  white  collar  workers.  In  ' 
newly  covered  enterprises  the  execu¬ 
tive,  administrative  and  professional 
employees  are  not  subject  to  any  spe¬ 
cial  requirements  other  than  the  fact 
that  they  must  be  paid  at  least  $1.00 
for  every  hour  worked  in  a  payroll 
period  until  two  years  from  now,  when 
overtime  provisions  take  effect.  For 
the  present  there  are  no  limits  placed 
upon  the  nature  of  the  work  such  white 
collar  workers  may  do  or  the  hours  of 
work  so  long  as  they  received  the  basic 
minimum  wage. 


As  soon  as  the  Wage  and  Hour  Ad-  ' 
ministration  has  issued  its  official  inter-  j 
pretations  NRMA  will  advise  its  mem-  | 
bers  and  will  issue  further  guidance  ^ 
bulletins.  Inquiries  for  special  infor¬ 
mation  should  be '  addressed  to  the  | 
Store  Management  Group,  NRMA.  i 
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E.  B.  Weiss  on 

LEASED  DEPARTMENTS 

and  other 


Management  Matters 


E.  B.  Weiss,  vice  president  and 
director  of  Special  Merchandising 
Services  at  Doyle  Dane  Bernbach, 
Inc.,  advertising  agency,  has  pre¬ 
dicted  about  every  change,  little  or 
big,  that  has  taken  place  in  retail 
marketing  over  the  past  quarter 
century.  Since  he  is  an  advisor  as 
well  as  a  prophet,  he  may  well  be 
credited  with  having  helped  to 
create  what  is  now  called  the  "re¬ 
tail  revolution." 

In  this  article,  Weiss  predicts 
enormous  expansion  of  leased  de¬ 
partments  in  department  stores, 
suggests  that  large  department 
stores  will  themselves  become  leas¬ 
ed  department  operators  in  other 


outlets,  outlines  a  survival  program 
for  the  small  independent  store 
based  upon  an  expansion  of  buying 
office  services.  The  article  consists 
of  selected  material  from  the  au¬ 
thor's  recently  published  book, 
"The  Coming  Era  of  Giant  Leased 
Department  Chains,"  and  his  ad¬ 
dress  at  a  Frederick  Atkins  confer¬ 
ence  in  April. 

This  month  sees  the  publication 
of  still  another  compendium  of 
Weiss  wisdom:  "Merchandising  for 
Tomorrow,"  published  by  McGraw- 
Hill.  In  this  book,  he  emphasizes 
coming  development  of  mail,  at- 
home,  telephone,  and  vending  ma¬ 
chine  sales. 


I  INTIL  the  advent  of  the  farmer’s 
^  market,  the  closed-door  discount 
chain  and  the  mill  chain,  department 
stores  unquestionably  had  the  largest 
number  of  leased  departments  of  any 
mass  retailer. 

Now'  the  department  stores  ( which 
show  from  eight  per  cent  to  15  per  cent 
of  leased  departments,  representing 
about  six  per  cent  to  14  per  cent  of  the 
store’s  total  dollar  volume)  are  show¬ 
ing  a  still  deeper  interest  in  the  leased 
department.  This  renewed  concern 
with  the  concession-operated  depart¬ 
ment  concept  is  traceable  to  the  follow¬ 
ing  developments: 

►  ( 1 )  The  almost  uniform  in¬ 
ability  of  department  stores  to  step  up 
their  net  profit  percentage,  or  their 
return  on  investment.  Their  experi¬ 
ences  with  leased  departments  have  led 
many  department  stores  to  conclude 
that  they  may  fare  better  as  landlords 
than  as  merchandisers  —  especially 
in  certain  departments.  This  is  part  of 
a  new  retail  philosophy  involving  a 
mounting  interest  in  non-merchandis¬ 
ing  income. 

►  (2)  New  merchandise  classifica¬ 
tions  added  by  department  stores  have 
brought  them  into  merchandise  areas 
where  they  do  not  feel  at  home.  Boats 
would  be  an  example;  swimming  pools 
would  be  another;  automobile  tires  are 
still  another.  They  have  been  turning 
to  the  leased  department  quite  strong¬ 
ly  in  these  new  merchandise  categories. 

►  ( 3 )  The  next  great  competitive 
area  in  mass  retailing  involves  a  multi¬ 
tude  of  services,  which  are  to  be  sold 
precisely  like  merchandise.  The  closed- 
door  discount  chains  are  already  strong 
in  service  departments  —  and  are  ex¬ 
panding  these  departments  rapidly. 

July-August,  1%1 


New  Service  Departments.  These  serv¬ 
ice  departments  include  old  standbys, 
such  as  the  optical  department  and  the 
beauty  salon.  But  now  they  also  in¬ 
clude  home  repair  services,  insurance, 
tourist  transportation,  laundry,  dry 
cleaning,  rug  cleaning,  even  complete 
home  cleaning  and  polishing  services. 

Our  society  is  developing  in  ways 
that  open  wide  the  opportunity  for 
mass  retailing  to  merchandise  a  multi¬ 


tude  of  these  services;  the  variety  of 
services  is  quite  fantastic  and  the  total 
dollar  volume  ( present  and  potential  > 
is  so  huge  as  to  make  it  plain  that  here 
is  an  area  offering  retailers  more  dy¬ 
namic  growth  than  merchandise! 

Department  stores  have  traditional¬ 
ly  leased  their  service  departments.  It 
is  probable  that  they  will  turn  even 
more  strongly  to  leased  department  op¬ 
eration  of  these  new  service  depart- 
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ments.  Indeed,  they  will  have  little 
choice,  because  with  the  exception  of 
a  few  great  department  stores,  the  rank- 
and-file  department  stores  will  be  un¬ 
able  to  compete  —  especially  on  a 
profitable  basis  —  with  the  concession¬ 
aires  who  operate  these  service  depart¬ 
ments  in  competitive  mass  outlets. 

The  10  departments  that  department 
stores  most  often  lease  include  four 
service  departments:  beauty  salon, 
photograph  studio,  shoe  repair,  jewelry 
and  watch  repair.  Moreover,  those 
four  service  departments  are  among 
the  top  five  of  the  10  departments  most 
frequently  leased,  with  the  beauty 
salon  being  number  one.  The  10  most 
frequently  leased  departments,  in 
order  of  frequency,  as  compiled  by  the 
Controllers’  Congress  in  1958,  are: 

Beauty  salon,  millinery,  photo 
studio,  shoe  repair,  jewelry  and  watch 
repair,  sewing  machine,  women’s  and 
children’s  shoes,  basement  millinery, 
lending  library-book  department,  and 
basement  women’s  and  children’s 
shoes. 

It  is  quite  likely  that,  by  the  end  of 
1961,  a  listing  of  the  10  most  common¬ 
ly  leased  departments  in  department 
stores  will  be  quite  different  from  the 
1958  list.*  And,  by  1965,  there  is  no 
question  at  all  that  from  five  to  eight 
of  the  10  top  leased  departments  in 
the  1958  department  store  list  will 
have  been  displaced. 

Giant  Chains  of  Concessionaires.  It 

may  be  stated  dogmatically  that  de¬ 
partment  stores  will  add  to  the  number 
and  variety  of  their  leased  departments 
each  year  over  the  next  four  or  five 
years.  They  will  add  more  leased  de¬ 
partments  in  that  period  than  in  any 
similar  period  in  their  history. 

What  is  more,  department  stores 
will  bring  in  as  leased  department  op¬ 
erators  various  types  of  existing 
chains.  Right  now  some  of  the  popu¬ 
lar-priced  shoe  chains  are  operating 
shoe  departments  in  department  stores. 

Eventually  department  stores  will 

•A  cfimplete  report  on  the  current  status 
of  leasing  in  department  stores  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores  will  appear  in  the  October 
issue  of  SioRES. 
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be  compelled  to  turn  to  food  —  as  a 
few  have  already  done.  In  the  majori¬ 
ty  of  instances,  food  super  chains  will 
run  these  food  departments  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  There  is  little  question 
that  many  drug  chains  could  do  a 
better  job  of  running  the  drug  depart¬ 
ments  in  department  stores  than  do 
many  department  stores.  Even  the  dis¬ 
count  chains  are  turning  to  drug  chains 
to  run  their  drug  departments,  and  dis¬ 
count  chains  tend  to  be  more  nimble 
merchants  than  most  department 
stores. 

In  many  instances,  department 
stores  will  be  leasing  departments  to 
the  very  same  concessionaire  chains 
operating  leased  departments  in  dis¬ 
count  chains  and  in  other  mass  outlets. 
Thus,  the  department  stores  will  be 
making  their  contribution  toward 
setting  up  giant  chains  of  conces¬ 
sionaires. 

Another  interesting  development  af¬ 
fecting  leased  departments  is  the  en¬ 
trance  of  some  department  stores  into 
true  discount  outlets.  Thus,  the  Inter¬ 
state  Department  Stores  acquired  in 
1960  the  Topps  Stores,  a  10-outlet  dis¬ 
count  chain.  Topps  has  a  heavy  per¬ 
centage  of  leased  departments  both  in 
hard  and  soft  goods,  with  as  much  as 
40  per  cent  of  departments  leased  in 
some  Topps  stores.  The  experiences 
these  department  stores  have  with 
leased  departments  in  their  discount 
outlets  will  surely  lead  them  to  an  ex¬ 
tension  of  leased  departments  in  their 
older  stores. 

Prediction:  100  Leased  Departments. 

In  its  1958  study,  the  Controllers’  Con¬ 
gress  listed  60  leased  departments.  By 
the  end  of  1961,  such  a  complete  list¬ 
ing  would  very  likely  exceed  75  leased 
departments  —  which  would  be  a 
growth  of  25  per  cent  in  three  years! 


By  1965,  the  total  may  very  well  be 
100  leased  departments  in  department 
stores  —  which  would  be  a  growth  of 
66  per  cent  between  1958  and  1965! 
( W  hether  this  would  represent  an 
equal  expansion  in  dollar  volume  done 
by  leased  departments  involves  pure 
guessing  —  but  there  is  no  doubt  that 
the  growth  in  dollar  volume  done  by 
leased  departments  in  department 
stores  will  be  truly  dynamic.  I 

Over  the  next  few  years,  the  newer 
services  will  contribute  the  largest 
number  of  new  leased  departments  in 
department  stores.  But  the  dollar  vol¬ 
ume  done  by  new  leased  merchandise 
departments  which  represent  new  mer¬ 
chandise  classifications  for  department 
stores  ( swimming  pools,  tires,  for  ex¬ 
ample  I  w  ill  involve  at  least  equally 
large  dollar  totals.  Moreover,  still  more 
traditional  departments  in  department 
stores  will  tend  to  be  leased  —  these 
will  be  almost  entirely  merchandise 
departments. 

In  suiiimary  —  department  stores 
will  inevitably  make  a  deeper  com- 
mitment  to  the  leased-departiiient  eon- 
eept.  By  1965,  it  is  entirely  probable 
that  department  stores  will  be  report¬ 
ing  close  to  $2  billion  in  volume  done 
through  leased  departments  —  both 
inerehandise  and  service  departments. 
And  a  eoiistantly  increasing  percent¬ 
age  of  that  §2  billion  will  be  concen¬ 
trated  in  fewer  and  fewer  giant  leased- 
departnient  chains. 

These  giant  concessionaires  will 
have  the  same  impact  on  marketing  as 
did  the  large  rack  jobbers  in  food 
supers  who  are,  actually,  a  form  of 
leased  department  operation.  Mer¬ 
chandising  executives  would  be  well 
advised  to  keep  closer  tabs  on  the 
leased-department  chain  —  especially 
the  giant  concessionaire  chains  that 
are  now'  just  emerging. 
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DEPARTMENT  STORES  AS  LESSEES 


THE  COST  OF  opening  branches  is 
rising  astronomically.  This  is  true  of 
chains  in  all  fields  as  well  as  of  depart¬ 
ment  stores.  A  declining  percentage 


:  natic 

of  new  one-stop  stores  meets  planned  ^  tions 
figures  in  the  first  year.  A  rising  per-'  and 
centage  of  these  new  one-stop  stores,  slant 
now  operates  in  the  red  for  two  and  j  natic 
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three  years. 

This  is  leading  some  store  manage¬ 
ments  to  the  leasing  concept  and  the 
franchising  concept.  They  are  closely 
related.  Some  department  stores  will 
open  leased  departments  in  other  re¬ 
tail  stores  in  geographical  areas  in 
which  the  department  store  does  not 
have  a  branch. 

The  franchise  operation  may  be¬ 
come  as  sizable  as  the  discount  opera¬ 
tion.  Why  shouldn't  some  department 
stores  develop  a  franchise  program? 


Why  not  franchise  other  stores  or  de¬ 
partments?  Here  is  another,  technique 
that  can  he  used  to  reach  out  to  the 
shopper  without  huge  capital  invest¬ 
ment. 

A  large  retailer  will  act  as  operat¬ 
ing  agent  for  all  the  stores  of  a  women's 
specialty  chain.  But  it  is  making  no 
investment  in  the  specialty  chain's 
fixed  assets  or  assuming  any  liability 
on  its  leases.  What  we  have  here  is, 
really,  a  management  service  offered 
by  one  retailer  to  another. 


NON-MERCHANDISING  INCOME 


THE  CLOSED-DOOR  discount  chain 
is  probably  the  epitome  of  the  art  of 
non-merchandising  income.  In  some 
instances,  the  management  of  a  closed- 
door  discount  chain  may  not  engage 
in  retail  merchandising  at  all — all  the 
departments  may  be  leased. 

Through  money  management, 
through  real  estate,  through  tax  man¬ 
agement,  through  such  corporate 
maneuvers  as  the  holding  company, 
through  credit  financing  —  no/i-mer- 
chandising  income  will  exceed  mer¬ 
chandising  income  for  more  and  more 
retailers. 

This  is  a  vast  new  area  of  retail 


management.  It  involves  perhaps  the 
most  violent  of  all  the  many  revolu¬ 
tions  through  which  retailing  has  gone 
in  recent  years. 

The  corporate  chain  is  ideally  suited 
to  profit  from  non-merchandising  in¬ 
come.  The  independent  must  compete 
with  the  corporate  chain  on  non-mer¬ 
chandising  income  as  well  as  on  mer¬ 
chandising  income.  It  cannot  afford 
to  give  away  this  competitive  advan¬ 
tage  uncontested. 

Non-merchandising  income  is  best 
enhanced  through  pooled  efforts.  This 
may  therefore  some  day  involve  a  buy¬ 
ing  office  service. 


THE  INDEPENDENrS  FUTURE 

THE  INDEPENDENT  department 
store  faces,  within  five  years,  such  awe¬ 
some  developments  as  the  following: 

( 1 )  About  50  giant  retail  organiza¬ 
tions  will  control  50  per  cent  of  the 
nation’s  total  retail  volume  in  nearly 
all  major  merchandise  classifications. 

( 2  I  By  1965,  we  may  have  several 
retailers  with  a  $7  billion  annual  total. 
iXe  will  have  many  more  in  the  billion- 
dollar  club;  we  will  have  more  doing 
between  SI  billion  and  S2  billion.  The 
SIO  billion  retailer  definitely  lies 
ahead. 

(3|  Retailers  will  become  national 
— just  as  are  manufacturers.  Sears  is 
national  right  now.  Physical  limita¬ 
tions  of  transportation,  warehousing, 
and  communications  will  lessen;  in¬ 
stantaneous  inventory-taking  on  a 
national  scale  is  feasible. 


1 4 1  Giant  national  retailers  will 
have  giant  store-controlled,  heavily 
advertised,  consumer-accepted  brands. 

( 5 1  Giant  retailers  will  become 
giant  manufacturers. 

(  6 )  L  nder  one  corporate  control, 
perhaps  in  a  holding  company,  we  will 
see  a  group  of  department  stores,  a 
food  chain,  a  drug  chain,  a  variety 
chain,  a  discount  chain;  maybe  even 
gas  stations. 

Can  independent  department  stores 
meet  this  kind  of  competition  as  tra¬ 
ditional  independents?  Or  will  they  be 
compelled  to  become  a  new  type  of 
independent  who  will  be  only  half 
independent? 

Could  David  and  his  sling  compete 
with  a  hydrogen  bomb? 

I  think  the  comparison  is  pertinent. 
The  independent  must  match  size  with 


size — assets  with  assets — money  power 
with  money  power — executive  talent 
with  executive  talent  —  capabilities 
with  capabilities.  A  new  type  of  inde¬ 
pendent  alliance  can  turn  that  trick. 

New  Fields  for  Buying  Offices.  The 

functions  of  the  buying  office  have 
broadened  substantially  over  the  last 
decade.  What  is  more,  the  new  func¬ 
tions  of  the  buying  office  are  consid¬ 
erably  above  the  buying  level.  They 
have  tended  to  penetrate  more  deeply 
into  store-management  areas. 

I  believe  if  the  independent  retailer 
is  not  merely  to  survive,  but  to  expand 
dynamically,  he  must  give  up  larger 
and  larger  areas  of  his  independence, 
including  some  management  areas.  He 
must  pool  more  and  more  of  his  man¬ 
agement  functions  cooperatively. 

In  the  buying  office,  the  independent 
department  store  has  a  strongly  estab¬ 
lished  service  organization  that  has 
fully  demonstrated  its  capability  for 
giving  independents  a  fighting  chance 
against  the  department  store  corporate 
chains. 

I  believe  this  established  and  proved 
service  must  now  be  expanded  so  that, 
managerial  step  by  managerial  step, 
the  modern  buying  office  will  dupli¬ 
cate  and  improve  upon  the  services  of 
the  central  headquarters  of  the  corpo¬ 
rate  department  store  chains.  For  ex¬ 
ample: 

►  This  is  the  age  of  the  tax  expert. 
Tax  management  may  be  as  important 
as  merchandise  management.  The  big 
corporate  chains  can  buy  the  best  tax 
advice — and  they  do.  Could  tbe  buy¬ 
ing  office  make  available  to  the  inde¬ 
pendent  a  tax  advisory  service  that 
would  at  least  match  that  available  to 
the  corporate  chains? 

►  Currently,  the  most  dynamically 
expanding  phase  of  the  vast  Sears  busi¬ 
ness  is  the  catalog  sales  office  and  cata¬ 
log  order  desk  in  its  stores.  Mail  order 
in  total  is  on  the  upswing. 

A  catalog  store  requires  only  a  mod¬ 
est  investment.  A  catalog  order  desk 
requires  even  less  of  an  investment. 
There  are  payroll,  warehousing  and 
shipping  economies. 

Will  a  buying  office  some  day  set 
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up  a  catalog  for  its  member  stores — a 
substantial,  year-round  catalog  cover¬ 
ing  most  major  classifications?  And 
will  it  set  up  a  program  for  its  mem¬ 
bers  involving  catalog  stores,  catalog 
desks,  catalog  promotions? 

^  Electronic  data  processing  is 
finally  taking  hold  in  mass  retailing. 
Could  a  buying  office  enable  its  mem¬ 
bers  to  move  faster,  and  yet  with  less 
risk,  in  this  enormously  important 
area?  Under  buying  office  leadership, 
the  vast  potentials  of  EDP  could  be 
tapped  for  the  independent  department 
store. 

►  All  department  stores  have  a 
critical  need  for  potential  executive 
manpower.  Not  many  independents 
will  be  able,  as  a  solo  venture,  to  at¬ 
tract,  train,  develop  and  hold  vitally 
needed  executive  talent.  Yet  without 
such  executive  talent  the  independent’s 
future  must  be  bleak.  But  by  pooling 
effort,  funneled  through  the  buying 
office  and  then  supplemented  with  indi¬ 


vidual  store  programs,  the  indepen¬ 
dent  could  compete  on  campus  and 
elsewhere  for  young  talent,  and  could 
then  train  and  hold  that  talent. 

►  The  store-controlled  brand  is  des¬ 
tined  for  truly  dynamic  growth.  The 
great  brand  battle  of  the  future  will 
be  between  manufacturers’  advertised 
brands  and  giant  retailers’  advertised 
brands — and  not  merely  in  a  few'  cate¬ 
gories.  Where  will  the  independent 
department  store  wind  up  in  this  brand 
battle?  As  an  independent,  it  will 
seldom  be  able  to  meet  the  competition 
with  its  own  brands.  But  a  joint  effort, 
through  a  buying  office,  could  be  made 
adequately  competitive. 

►  The  telephone  order  board  is 
destined  for  huge  expansion.  Backed 
by  the  giant  resources  of  the  Bell  Sys¬ 
tem,  which  is  pouring  millions  into 
this  development,  telephone  shopping 
will  leap  ahead.  Right  now,  several 
department  stores  account  for  some 
nine  per  cent  of  total  volume  via  the 


telephone.  By  1965,  total  teleplion 
volume  may  triple. 

Independent  stores  can  get  inval 
able  aid  from  the  telephone  compan, 
on  the  technical  aspects  of  teleplion. 
shopping.  But  i  suspect  that  a  buyin. 
office  could  play  an  equally  valuahl 
role  in  guiding  the  entire  telephone 
selling  program. 

►  Now  that  the  vending  machin 
can  accept  paper  bills  up  to  SIO.  th 
automatic  vendor  is  obviously  poise 
for  great  growth.  It  will  tend  to  chang. 
some  retail  hours;  it  will  tend  t 
change  some  retail  locations.  It  wi^ 
require  new  packages,  new  package 
sizes,  new  price  lines.  Step  by  step,  i 
will  require  pioneering. 

Pioneering  can  be  less  expensivf 
when  it  is  jointly  financed.  The  inde 
pendent  department  store  could  b 
among  the  first  to  benefit  from  auto 
matic  vending — if  it  will  give  up  sonit 
of  its  independence  and  pool  its  auto 
matic  vending  efforts.  i 


The  Covered  Bridge 
Goes  Modern  .  .  . 

%/ISITORS  at  the  Denver-Hilton 
•  Hotel,  Denver,  can  pop  across  to 
shop  at  the  May-D&F  department  store 
via  this  modern  version  of  the  old 
covered  bridge.  The  bridge,  which 
connects  the  second  floors  of  the  hotel 
and  the  store,  has  a  clear  span  of  86 
feet  and  is  completely  enclosed  with 
a  transparent  Plexiglas  archway. 

Loungers  as  well  as  shoppers  are 
attracted  by  its  peaceful  sun-deck  at¬ 
mosphere.  The  enclosed  span  features 
wall-to-wall  carpeting,  and  the  marble- 
topped  plenums  along  the  sides  which 
house  air  conditioning  ducts  and  in¬ 
direct  lighting  fixtures  make  conveni¬ 
ent  benches. 

The  bridge,  designed  by  I.  M.  Pei 
&  Associates,  New  York,  and  the  two 
buildings  are  part  of  downtown  Den¬ 
ver’s  recently  completed  Court  House 
Square  project. 
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Shirt-sleeve  discussions  and  meetings 
were  the  order  of  the  day 
when  controllers  from  all  over  the  country 
got  together  in  Los  Angeles  this  spring 
for  their  annual  convention  .  .  . 


Planning  and  Protecting  Today's  Profits 


pETAIL  controllers,  at  their  forty- 
first  national  conference  in  Los 
Angeles  in  late  May,  showed  a  keen 
awareness  of  the  need  for  safeguard¬ 
ing  profits  through  better  financial 
management  and  through  keeping  ex¬ 
penses  down.  Department  stores  and 
specialty  stores,  they  were  told,  had 
bigger  sales  but  smaller  profits  in  1960 
than  in  1959;  the  day  when  a  little 
extra  volume  wipes  the  slate  clean 
seems  gone.  So,  too,  does  it  seem  that 
the  opportunity  to  earn  enough  extra 
markup  to  offset  rising  costs  is  gone; 
the  discount  house — into  whose  way 
of  life  the  controllers  looked — is  on  the 
scene  to  demonstrate  to  stores  and 
their  customers  that  merchandise  can 
be  sold  at  low  margins  indeed. 

At  their  sessions,  the  controllers 
talked  of  immediate  and  long  range 
ways  to  keep  expenses  down.  Elec¬ 
tronics  and  community  cooperation 
were  explored.  Techniques  for  hand¬ 
ing  up  better  guides  for  management’s 
use  were  considered.  Financial  man¬ 
agement  and  real  estate  leasing  were 
discussed.  And  of  course,  the  matter 
of  defining  terms  and  outlining  uni¬ 
form  procedures  was  on  the  agenda; 


there  was  the  announcement  of  a  new 
manual  on  gross  margin  to  be  intro¬ 
duced.  Finally,  there  were  many  dis- 


JOHN  CHILDS,  vice  president  of  the 
Irving  Trust  Company,  New  York, 
drove  home  the  importance  of  knowing 
the  cost  of  capital  and  of  doing  one’s  fi¬ 
nancing  with  this  element  in  mind. 
Childs,  who  spoke  at  the  Controllers’ 
opening  session,  said  that  manage¬ 
ment  hasn’t  entirely  caught  up  with 
this  concept  in  most  fields,  but  the  con¬ 
troller  has  reason  to  absorb  these  ideas 
and  apply  them  without  waiting  for 
management.  He  urged  more  emphasis 
on  profit  goals  and  in  particular  upon 
the  profit  goals  in  expansion. 

An  organization  with  a  conservative 
capital  structure  can  function  for  a 
long  time,  Childs  indicated,  before 
feeling  tbe  effects  of  inadequate  finan¬ 
cial  management.  “Any  industry  which 
has  a  large  capital  investment  can  mis¬ 
use  the  old  investor,  not  earn  an  ade¬ 
quate  return,  and  still  attract  new  capi¬ 
tal.  The  day  of  reckoning  some  day 
comes,  when  you  can’t  get  any  more 


cussion  meetings,  at  which  small, 
homogenous  groups  had  a  chance  to 
air  their  store  problems. 


debt  .  .  .  then  it’s  curtains.  This  takes 
20  years  sometimes,  but  all  the  time 
you’re  hurting  your  old  investor.” 

Childs  warned  against  too  high  a 
debt  ratio.  “No  company  was  made 
great  by  going  heavily  into  debt,”  he 
said.  He  advised  stores  to  maintain 
“a  borrowing  reserve,”  warning  against 
the  fallacy  of  going  heavily  into  debt 
while  the  company  is  thriving  and  for¬ 
getting  to  maintain  a  reserve  for  the 
day  when  the  company  may  be  “sick.” 
Only  by  keeping  the  capital  structure 
conservative,  said  Childs,  can  a  store 
expect  to  borrow  money  at  such  times 
without  hurting  its  credit.  Part  of  the 
conservative  picture,  he  indicated,  was 
to  treat  a  lease  as  a  debt. 

“I'm  not  against  leasing,”  Childs  ex¬ 
plained,  “but  I  am  against  the  sloppy 
comparisons  and  discussions  that  are 
made  today  about  lease  financing.” 

(Continued  on  page  22) 
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Controllers'  Congress  Convention 

(Continued  front  page  21) 

Although  he  recognized  the  exist¬ 
ence  of  many  situations  in  which  a 
lease  must  be  made,  as  in  shopping 
center  stores,  Childs  said  he  considers 
leases  in  general  an  expensive  way  to 
finance  as  compared  with  ordinary 
debt  financing. 

For  smaller  stores,  particularly, 
Childs  said  inadequate  planning  was  a 
common  fault.  He  cited  the  case  of  a 
department  store  head  who  came  to  his 
bank  for  financial  aid  recently,  and  was 
flabbergasted  by  the  bank’s  request  to 
see  the  store’s  five-year  plan.  “Now  if 
you  just  even  put  down  a  projection 
of  this  year  and  multiply  it  and  put  it 
down  for  five  years,  you’ll  start  saying 
to  yourself,  ‘This  isn’t  true.’  Then 


you’ll  start  putting  other  figures  in. 
And  if  you’d  do  more  of  this,  you 
would  have  a  better  way  of  getting 
credit.” 

True  Cost  of  Capital.  In  setting  profit 
goals,  in  deciding  whether  or  not  to 
expand,  Childs  suggested  considering 
the  cost  of  capital.  “Don’t  fall  into 
the  trap  of  thinking  the  cost  of  capital 
is  the  earnings-price  ratio.  It’s  the 
price  that  investors  are  willing  to  pay 
in  relation  to  the  earnings  that  they 
expect  to  get.” 

A  study  of  cash  flow,  with  profit 
goals  based  on  cost  of  capital,  is  a  safe 
guide — mysterious  still  to  many  in 
management,  he  admitted,  but  without 
which  stores  may  be  operating  blindly. 


MODERNIZING  METHODS  AND  PEOPLE 


A  NATURAL  QUESTION  on  the 
mind  of  management,  considering  the 
wonders  of  electronic  equipment,  was 
answered  by  a  featured  speaker  at  an¬ 
other  session  —  Wesley  Bagby,  who 
discussed  the  human  equation  in  in¬ 
stalling  a  computer.  The  controller  of 
Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  Bagby  told  of  his  firm’s  ex¬ 
perience  in  making  a  $2.5  million  elec¬ 
tronic  office  installation,  and  of  its 
effect  before,  during  and  after  the 


event,  upon  the  people  who  worked  for 
the  company. 

Bagby  outlined  six  principles  that, 
he  said,  had  much  to  do  with  the  ulti¬ 
mate  success  of  his  firm’s  installation 
and  that  would  apply  to  any  EDP  in¬ 
stallation,  large,  medium  or  small. 
First,  he  suggested,  keep  all  the  people 
on  the  staff  fully  informed.  “Let  them 
know  how  they  will  or  will  not  be  af¬ 
fected.  .  .  .  Naturally,  it  is  most  helpful 
if  you  can  assure  them  that  no  one  on 


your  staff  will  be  a  sacrificial  lamb  on 
the  electronic  altar.” 

Second,  Bagby  continued,  the  sub¬ 
ject  must  be  studied  exhaustively. 
“You  must  be  willing  to  spend  time 
and  money  in  a  thorough  study  of  your 
existing  systems  even  before  you  are 
ready  to  see  if  electronic  applications 
are  feasible.”  Third,  he  advised  as¬ 
signing  the  best  people  to  this  study — 
“the  people  who  just  can’t  be  spared 
from  the  jobs  they’re  doing.”  Even 
though  an  outside  consultant  may  be 
called  in  later,  their  knowledge  of  the 
company’s  business  and  procedures 
should  be  applied. 

Fourth,  Bagby  suggested  allowing 
all  employees  to  compete  for  EDP  jobs. 
“If  you  allow  all  of  your  people  in 
clerical  operations  to  apply  for  what 
they  consider  upgraded  jobs,  they  will 
be  happier  and  you  will  end  up  with 
an  effective  staff.” 

Fifth,  “expect  adversity”  during  the 
changeover  and  recognize  that  three 
staffs  are  needed — one  for  the  old,  one 
for  the  new,  and  one  to  compare  re¬ 
sults.  Finally,  stay  with  the  decision 
to  go  to  EDP  in  spite  of  delays  and  un¬ 
expected  costs,  provided,  of  course,  the 
decision  was  soundly  based. 

The  Pay-Off.  And  the  benefits  to  ac¬ 
crue? 

Bagby  reported  that  clerical  savings 
alone  will  have  paid  off  the  entire  cost 
of  his  company’s  installation  in  five 
years.  It  has  enabled  the  company  to 


NEW  OFFICERS  ELECTED.  Edward  B. 
Cagle  (second  from  left)  of  Hochschild, 
Kohn  &  Co.  was  elected  chairman  of  the 
Controllers'  Congress  during  the  con¬ 
vention.  Cyrus  H.  Adams  III  (far  left)  of 
Carson  Pirie  Scott  &  Co.  was  named  first 
vice  chairman;  C.  Robert  McBrier  (second 
from  right)  of  Woodward  and  Lothrop, 
second  vice  chairman;  Robert  M.  JefFrey 
(for  right)  of  Neiman-AAarcus,  secretary- 
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! utilize  more  fully  the  skills  of  employ¬ 
ees  hy  upgrading  job  content  through- 
.;.ut  the  office. 


I  ‘H’lie  job  stations  which  have  been 

I  replaced  have  been  .  .  .  the  ditch- 
,|iirgiiig  jobs  of  the  office.  .  .  .  Because 
our  present  jobs  are  more  interesting, 
-ttC  have  found  reduced  turnover  since 
IrtC  have  completed  our  conversion.” 

I  Service  to  customers  has  improved; 
;.o  has  the  opportunity  for  greater  sales 
jlirough  better  facts  about  customers. 
\nother  improvement:  with  fewer  job 
jslations,  there  is  more  room,  and  there 
"Has  been  the  opportunity  to  modernize 
'the  office,  with  beneficial  effects  on 
Morale. 

More  EDP  applications  are  in  the 
future  for  his  company,  said  Bagby. 

'  We  are  convinced  that  the  more  of 
jour  work  we  can  get  on  to  electronic 
Tiiethods.  the  greater  will  be  our  sav¬ 
ings  in  clerical  costs  .  .  .  not  only  in 
Hirect  salaries  but  in  the  ever-growing 
lelated  fringe  benefits.”  There  is  also 
jin  EDP  some  safeguard  against  future 
!  shortages  of  clerical  help,  and  the  op- 
|)ortunity  to  utilize  fully  every  sector 
dof  the  working  population. 

Methods  Improvement.  Two  other 
speakers  who  were  deeply  concerned 
with  the  human  element  discussed,  at 
another  session,  the  application  of  in- 
Miistrial  engineering  to  define  a  day’s 
work,  and  the  reduction  of  workroom 
rnsts  by  better  utilization  of  man- 
[lower,  among  other  things.  This  was 
pit  a  session  with  M.  W.  Proudfoot, 
poiitroller  of  Weinstock,  Lubin  &  Co., 
Sacramento,  presiding.  The  speakers 
were  David  C.  McIntosh,  district  super¬ 
visor  for  Ernst  &  Ernst,  Cleveland,  and 
William  Billings,  controller,  I.  Magnin 
W  Co.,  San  Francisco. 

Mentioning  the  dimming  profit  pic¬ 
ture  in  the  retail  field,  McIntosh  said 
that  nevertheless  “a  respectable  num- 
lier  of  retailers  .  .  .  rather  consistently 
turn  in  comparatively  good  figures  on 
,  return  on  net  worth  after  taxes.  I 
think  that  without  exception  these  are 
the  stores  which,  for  the  past  decade 
I'rmore,  have  employed  the  techniques 
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of  the  industrial  engineer  in  the  man¬ 
agement  of  their  store  operations.” 

Standards  and  Controls.  The  indus¬ 
trial  engineer’s  basic  formula  for  the 
development  of  maximum  productivi¬ 
ty,  McIntosh  explained,  involves  a  defi¬ 
nite  task,  a  definite  time,  and  a  definite 
method. 

When  the  best  way  of  doing  a  par¬ 
ticular  process  has  been  established, 
there  remains  the  problem  of  making 
sure  that  the  work  itself  is  necessary; 
some  early  industrial  engineers  de¬ 
signed  better  methods  for  unnecessary 
work. 

Thus,  the  industrial  engineering 
field  today  encompasses  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  controls  ( inventory,  cost,  man¬ 
agement,  etc.),  systems  and  proced¬ 
ures,  organization  analysis,  wage  and 
salary  administration.  In  setting  up 
wage  incentives,  he  warned  against  in¬ 
creasing  production  at  the  cost  of  more 
errors  and  advised  that  quality  con¬ 
trols  be  established  as  an  integral  part 
of  any  wage  incentive  plan. 

To  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  engineer’s  “trained,  disciplined 
and  analytical  thinking,”  his  work 
should  be  a  staff  function,  McIntosh 
advised.  And  since  his  work  is  appli¬ 
cable  to  all  divisions  of  the  business, 
he  should  report  “to  an  administrative 
position  that  has  authority  over  all 
functional  divisions  of  the  business.” 

As  an  example  of  what  industrial 
engineering  can  accomplish,  McIntosh 
cited  a  department  store  wrapping  and 
packing  operation.  Before  improve¬ 
ment  work  was  undertaken,  70  per 
cent  of  the  employees  produced  85  per 
cent  of  the  output;  the  over-all  pro¬ 
duction  per  man  hour  was  10.4  pack¬ 
ages;  employee  earnings  were  S1.05 
an  hour.  After  the  program  was  com¬ 
pleted,  production  per  man  hour  in¬ 
creased  by  over  one-third;  cost  per 
package  was  reduced  by  11.8  per  cent; 
yet  employees  were  earning  17.6  per 
cent  more. 

Workroom  Cost  Control.  From  Wil¬ 
liam  Billings  came  a  case  history  in 


how  a  fresh  approach  to  women’s  ap¬ 
parel  alterations  reduced  workroom 
costs  at  I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  San  Fran¬ 
cisco,  and  the  suggestion  that  the 
philosophies  and  tools  developed  by 
that  store  could  be  applied  to  many 
other  types  of  workrooms.  First  came 
a  change  in  management’s  attitude: 
There  had  been  an  almost  complete 
disregard  for  costs,  and  management 
had  regarded  alterations  as  a  necessary 
evil,  with  losses  inevitable.  Once  the 
attitude  changed,  investigation  show'ed 
that  the  workrooms  were  poorly 
equipped  and  poorly  laid  out.  This 
situation  was  corrected. 

Next,  it  was  found  that  the  altera¬ 
tion  department  was  not  being  credited 
for  stock  work,  such  as  replacing  zip¬ 
pers,  reconditioning  returned  mer¬ 
chandise,  etc.,  or  being  given  credit 
for  work  done  for  non-selling  depart¬ 
ments,  such  as  elevator  operators’  uni¬ 
forms,  pressing  garments  for  display, 
and  so  on.  Charges  to  customers,  it 
was  found,  were  not  very  realistic. 
Gradually,  uniform  rates  for  each  type 
of  work  were  established,  and  these 
schedules  are  up-dated  periodically — ^ 
the  latest  change  being  a  decrease  in 
charges  due  to  more  efficient  opera¬ 
tion. 

Previously,  sewers  were  assigned  to 
fitters,  who  could  not  always  supervise 
them  adequately,  and  fitters  were  as¬ 
signed  to  floors.  Now  there  is  a  mana¬ 
ger-controlled  workroom,  to  which 
fitters  return  when  not  working  with 
customers;  there  they  do  minor  altera¬ 
tions  and  some  stock  work.  Fitters’ 
time  is  also  more  flexible  than  it  was 
when  they  were  assigned  to  individual 
floors. 

To  make  the  workroom  manager 
conscious  of  costs,  a  system  was  de¬ 
veloped  which  permits  calculation  of 
profit  or  loss  results  for  the  preceding 
week.  There  is  an  average  weekly  cost 
rate  per  person,  which  permits  expense 
to  be  estimated  in  terms  of  number  of 
hours  worked  that  week.  Measured 
against  income  from  alteration  charges 
for  the  week,  this  yields  a  profit  or 
loss.  If  either  figure  is  substantial, 
management  looks  into  the  situation. 

Another  tool  is  the  work  ticket. 
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each  showing  alteration  charges  and 
the  time  spent  on  the  job.  Using  $3.00 
an  hour  as  a  guide  in  measuring  costs, 
it  is  simple  enough  to  see  if  the  charge 
covered  the  costs. 

“In  applying  these  work  measure¬ 
ment  tools,”  Billings  explained,  “we 
do  not  attempt  to  confuse  the  alteration 
managers  wdth  all  the  other  workroom 
operating  expenses  and  the  credit  they 
receive  for  stock  work,  for  the  reason 
that  the  income  the  workroom  receives 
for  stock  work  more  than  offsets  the 
other  production  costs.”  Using  only 
the  simplest  guides,  the  alteration  man¬ 
ager,  the  store  manager,  and  the  con¬ 
troller  are  able  to  review  the  operation 
weekly. 


The  Workers.  An  important  improve¬ 
ment  in  the  Magnin  workroom,  Bill¬ 
ings  continued,  is  the  reduction  in 
“lay-off”  time,  which  used  to  average 
about  12  weeks  per  person  per  year. 
Since  experienced  personnel  have  be¬ 
come  scarce,  it  becomes  important  to 
reduce  lay-off  time.  This  has  been  ac¬ 
complished  by  maintaining  the  staff 
at  minimum  operating  level,  but  sup¬ 
plementing  it  with  retired  people  who 
work  part  time  during  busy  seasons. 
Regular  workers  thus  have  nearly  full¬ 
time  employment.  Some  workroom 
personnel  are  transferred  to  other  non¬ 
selling  departments  at  appropriate  sea¬ 
sons.  Morale,  reported  Billings,  is  at 
an  all-time  high. 


STUDIES  IN  CONSOLIDATED  BILLING 


THE  ECONOMIES  possible  through 
city-wide  cooperation  in  the  handling 
of  charge  accounts  were  discussed  at 
two  sessions.  At  a  “bull  session”  for 
larger  stores.  Dean  R.  Williams,  secre¬ 
tary-treasurer  of  ZCMI,  Salt  Lake 
City,  contributed  a  summing  up  of 
what  he  hoped  such  community  effort 
could  accomplish,  and  what  he  con¬ 
sidered  the  possible  drawbacks.  Wil¬ 
liams  himself  was  not  present,  but  ar¬ 
ranged  to  have  his  report  presented. 
Af  a  session  on  electronic  data  proces¬ 
sing,  three  speakers,  from  Pittsburgh, 
St.  Louis,  and  Los  Angeles,  discussed 
the  various  aspects  of  city-wide  efforts 
versus  going  it  alone. 

As  Dean  Williams  summed  up  the 
problem,  much  hinges  on  recognizing 
that  “the  day  is  largely  past  when  our 
customers  buy  from  one  of  us  instead 
of  our  competitor  because  of  our  credit 
policies  or  programs  .  .  .  Why  not 
admit  we  are  not  competing  for  credit 
terms  and  gain  the  operating  econ¬ 
omies  that  could  result  from  consolida¬ 
tion?” 

These  economies,  as  he  listed  them, 
were:  expense  reduction;  customer 
convenience;  better  credit  control; 
better  store  space  utilization;  improved 
customer  relations  (because  an  imper- 
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sonal  agency  does  the  collecting) ;  pre¬ 
paration  for  eventual  automated  ac¬ 
counts  receivable. 

Possible  objections,  said  Williams, 
would  be:  lack  of  store  identity;  neces¬ 
sity  of  uniform  credit  policy;  curtail¬ 
ment  of  statement  enclosure  advertis¬ 
ing;  possible  daunting  effect  upon  the 
customer  of  a  single  large  bill;  access 
by  one  store  to  another’s  customers; 
loss  of  charge  mailing  lists  by  the  store. 

Willianis  made  it  clear  that  he  did 
not  consider  these  powerful  obstacles; 
a  single  large  bill,  for  example,  would 
lose  for  stores  “only  the  business  we 
should  rightly  lose  for  the  good  of  the 
store  and  the  good  of  the  customer.” 
On  statement  enclosures,  he  said : 
“Advertising  that  we  do  just  because 
it  costs  nothing  generally  turns  out  to 
be  worth  just  about  that.  .  .  .  Perhaps 
the  expense  savings  .  .  .  could  pay  for 
more  direct  mail  advertising.” 

A  “gray  area”  advantage  was  also 
outlined  by  Williams — the  release  of 
capital.  Under  the  option  plan,  he 
pointed  out,  accounts  receivable  be¬ 
come  completely  self-sustaining.  Thus 
it  should  be  possible  for  “some  far¬ 
sighted  financial  firm”  to  buy  the  ac¬ 
counts  of  an  entire  community,  at  par 


for  the  big  stores,  and  at  a  graduate 
discount,  perhaps,  for  the  smallei 
ones. 


Pittsburgh's  Project.  At  the  EDP  se; 

sion,  Harry  Margules,  controller,  Giisj 
bel  Bros.,  Pittsburgh,  told  how  h 
store  and  two  other  retail  leaders  i| 
that  city  took  the  initiative  in  thi 
direction  of  city-wide  charge  plate<j 
The  three  stores  active  in  the  proje, 
worked  with  the  local  credit  bureau 
incidentally  finding  ways  to  enhancl 
its  efficiency  and  reduce  costs,  arJ 
paved  the  way  for  city-wide  charge  ac 
count  numbers.  Details  of  this  projeJ 
were  reported  briefly  at  NRMA’s  Janui 
ary  1961  Convention,  and  in  some  dJ 
tail  at  the  recent  Credit  Managenier^ 
Division  conference.  ( See  Store 


March,  1961,  page  9,  and  June,  196ljl»rou^ 
page  53.)  [manu 
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In  St.  Louis.  The  St.  Louis  story  walscon 
related  by  William  H.  Fischer,  conjl'ons 
troller,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  who  told  hovjdirecl 
the  decision  to  develop  city-wid#i(lua 
charge  account  numbers  and  the  prof^ater 
cedures  required  for  doing  this  calleihe  a( 
for  14  months  of  study,  plus  a  fouliumh 
and  one-half  month  conversion  periodfards 
Discussions  began  in  November,  195Wf>sto 
when  a  committee  was  set  up,  reprtflie  ci 
senting  the  local  retail  association,  car 
local  credit  bureau,  and  the  Charge;  On 
Plate  office.  Regular  weekly  meetingjjt'jnip 
50  of  them,  were  held,  in  addition  tJorigii 
many  non-scheduled  meetings.  k<»unt 
Eventually,  an  alpha-numerical  nineS^ouis 
digit  system  was  arrived  at,  and  it  waV^ntn 
decided  to  use  five  numbers  out  of'ount 
1,000  possible,  to  leave  room  for  latt  , 
additions.  Code  letters  for  option  ^ 

budget  accounts  were  provided  for|ieles 
and  also  for  the  delivery  codes  re-*i3n, 
quired  by  two  of  the  stores.  Assignew^ck’s 
accounts  numbers  are  all  even;  the  oddplores 
number  following  each  account  nuirf 'd  a 
ber  is  reserved  for  that  customer,  if  b^ersu 
should  have  or  later  open  an  instalM^^itior 
ment  or  continuous  budget  account,  ^or  a 
The  merging  process,  which  is  re|  ‘A 
suiting  in  the  issuance  of  plastic  acp'omt 
count  cards  to  all  customers,  combinft!  "e  1 
manual  and  machine  methods.  Storfp2ve 
cards  with  the  same  address  arfplde 
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FIRST  PRIZE  in  the  Controllers'  Congress  Achieve¬ 
ment  Trophy  Contest  was  presented  to  the 
Golden  Gate  Retail  Controllers'  Association  dur¬ 
ing  the  convention.  W.  Marshall  (W.  C.  Stripling 
Co.,  Fort  Worth),  acting  chairman  of  the  Trophy 
Committee,  is  about  to  present  the  trophy  to 
W.  Billings  of  I.  Magnin  &  Co.,  left,  president 
of  the  Golden  Gate  group.  S.  Winter,  vice 
president  of  the  Golden  Gate  group,  looks  on 
at  right. 
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961  brought  together  by  machine  sorting; 
manually,  those  with  the  same  name 
and  address  are  grouped,  information 
wj  is  combined  and  verified,  and  any  ques- 
con  lions  are  cleared  up  by  referring  to 
hot  directories,  the  central  office,  the  indi- 
\vid(  ddual  stores,  or  the  customer  herself. 

0  Later,  a  master  card  is  prepared,  and 
alle  he  account  number  and  delivery  zone 
fou  lumber  are  assigned.  The  master 
riod  -ards  go  to  the  Farrington  office  in 
959  Boston,  which  mails  the  new  plate  to 
eprt  he  customer,  after  first  printing  from 
,  th  it  cards  for  store  use. 

Once  the  merging  process  has  been 
ing;  rompleted,  subsequent  changes  to  the 
)n  t(  original  files  and  cards  for  new  ac- 
?ounts  will  be  made  manually,  the  St. 
,ouis  committee  has  decided.  The 
t  waientral  office  will  take  care  of  new  ac- 
jt  ofount  plates  and  address  changes, 
late:^ 

,  anI-®*  Angeles— Midway.  The  Los  An- 
forteles  report  was  made  by  Darryl  Hoff- 
g  manager,  data  processing,  Bul- 

gnfdpock’s,  Inc.,  Los  Angeles.  Here,  12 
;  oddptores  worked  together  for  over  a  year, 
numiuid  are  now  well  on  their  way  to  con- 
if  lif|'ersion  to  plastic  plates  and  the  instal- 
ristal 
int. 

IS  re' 


ation  of  an  account  numbering  system 
^or  a  million  and  a  half  customers. 
Although  we  differed  on  many 
c  ac^*oints  along  the  way,”  said  Hoffman, 
we  have  now  come  to  the  place  where 
Storf|12  very  competitive  retailers  have  been 
arerhle  to  agree  and  compromise  on 


sufficient  points  to  maintain  a  group 
effort  and  a  unanimous  front  in  all 
questions  and  decisions  that  were  made 
in  this  project.” 

Hoffman  explained  that  his  city  had 
no  one  dominant  store,  and  also  had 
a  high  notching  rate  on  charge  plates 
— over  three  per  plate.  Because  of 
this  situation,  the  cost  savings  through 
group  effort  are  considerable.  Bul¬ 
lock’s,  itself,  made  a  study  to  deter¬ 
mine  at  how  many  other  stores  its  own 
customers  had  accounts.  It  was  found 
that  80  per  cent  had  at  least  one  other 
account;  55  per  cent  had  two  others; 
25  per  cent  had  three  others.  Such 
a  study,  he  added,  eliminates  any 
thought  of  “going  it  alone”  in  a  plastic 
plate  and  account  numbering  project 
and  makes  cooperation  logical. 


The  accounting  firm  of  Touche, 
Ross,  Bailey  and  Smart  was  called  in 
to  help  devise  a  numbering  system. 
From  their  study,  a  10-digit  alpha- 
numerical  system,  using  18  in  every 
10,000  possibilities  for  the  original 
group  of  names,  was  adopted.  The 
conversion  system  called  for  gradual 
rather  than  mass  conversion  to  plastic 
plates;  leaving  the  master  file  at  the 
Charga-Plate  office  as  it  presently  ex¬ 
ists;  avoiding  conversion  of  the  entire 
file  to  tabulating  cards  at  present;  and 
leaving  operation  of  the  central  office 
to  a  manual  system  as  far  as  possible. 
The  gradual  approach,  Hoffman  ex¬ 
plained,  will  allow  the  12  stores  to  test 
out  procedures,  and  this  in  turn  will 
have  a  long  range  potential  for  in¬ 
creased  efficiency  and  reduced  costs. 


INVENTORY  AND  STOCK  CONTROL 


INVENTORY  MANAGEMENT  and 

the  techniques  of  stock  control  had  a 
session  of  their  own,  under  the  chair¬ 
manship  of  Edward  G.  Cummings,  con¬ 
troller  of  Ohrbach’s,  Los  Angeles. 
Stock  control  was  also  the  subject  of  a 
featured  talk  at  the  session  on  elec¬ 
tronic  data  processing — a  discussion 
of  exception  reporting,  by  C.  Robert 
McBrier,  vice-president,  finance. 
Woodward  &  Lothrop,  Washington, 
D.  C.  McBrier  also  served  as  chair¬ 
man  of  the  1]I)P  session. 


Exception  Reporting.  The  system  used 
at  Woodward  &  Lothrop  applies  a  con¬ 
cept  first  outlined  at  an  NRMA  Retail 
Research  Institute  conference  last  year 
by  Harvey  E.  Kapnick.  Jr.,  and  David 
B.  Hertz  of  Arthur  Andersen  &  Co.,  and 
further  described  in  Stores  in  June 
1961  by  Phillip  Carlson  of  the  same 
organization. 

Using  EDP,  it  develops  performance 
criteria  for  a  department’s  operation 
and  then  shows  sales  as  compared  to 
planned  rates.  The  buyer  is  alerted 
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Radell,  senior  consultant,  retail  l)ii> 
ness  systems,  put  before  the  control 
lers  the  thought  of  selective  inventui  j 
management  —  allocating  the  contn 
effort  among  items  in  proportion  l 
their  importance. 

Crane  suggested  a  hypothetical  dt 
partment  in  which  seven  per  cent  c' 
the  items  might  contribute  51  per  cei 
of  the  sales;  these  would  be  check?' 
every  two  weeks.  Another  35  per  ce: 
of  the  items  might  contribute  38  p? 
cent  of  the  sales;  these  would  M 
checked  every  four  weeks.  The  majorll 
ty  of  the  items  in  the  department  woul! 
make  only  a  small  contribution  to  it 
over-all  sales,  and  would  be  counte 
every  six  weeks.  Reorder  formula 
would,  of  course,  consider  sales  rate 
lead  times,  cost  of  ordering,  cost  of  ai 
item,  cost  of  carrying  inventory,  cost* 
an  out  condition,  safety  stocks. 

When  inventory  is  controlled  effec 
tively,  many  benefits  result  —  not 
ways  in  the  form  of  increased  sale 
alone.  Crane  cited  some  example 
One  department,  after  a  year  of  goo; 
inventory  control,  showed  greater  is 
creases  in  sales  and  profit  contribuliw 
than  similar  departments  of  the  saw 
store  not  yet  adequately  controlld 
Another  showed  no  increase  in  sale 
but  had  a  saving  in  delivery  and  wrap 
ping  costs.  Still  another  depaitinet 
showed  an  initial  rise  in  inventory » 
“outs”  were  corrected,  and  then  its  k 
ventory  dropped  to  new  low  levels  a 
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shipment  to  reach  the  store,  but  also 
in  terms  of  how^  large  or  small  a  ship¬ 
ment  it  is  economical  to  order  —  a 
single  unit  or  a  six-months’  supply.  If 
a  seasonal  trend  comes  into  the  pic¬ 
ture,  each  season  may  need  its  own 
MLS  and  reorder  quantity  figures  for 
the  item. 

When  the  desired  figures  have  been 
worked  up,  the  minimum  low  stock  fig¬ 
ure  is  marked  on  the  bin  ticket  for 
each  stock  number.  When  stock  in 
that  bin  gets  down  to  the  MLS  figure, 
an  order  is  placed  by  notifying  the 
unit  control  office  or  purchasing  de¬ 
partment  of  this  condition.  If  there  is 
reserve  stock,  the  control  is  on  the  re¬ 
serve  stock;  the  forward  stock  bin 
merely  has  a  notice  as  to  where  the  re¬ 
serve  is  located. 

To  be  sure  that  no  item  has  fallen 
below  the  low  point  without  having  an 
order  placed,  a  weekly  review  of  the 
bins  is  made.  The  system,  reported 
Engel,  insures  a  good  in-stock  condi¬ 
tion  with  a  minimum  of  out-of-stocks, 
with  a  minimum  quantity  on  hand, 
and  with  the  assurance  that  orders 
will  be  placed  in  the  most  economical 
quantity  for  shipping  and  holding. 


from  day  to  day  only  to  those  items 
that  are  deviating  from  the  normal  or 
planned  rate  of  sale  to  the  point  where 
action  may  be  necessary;  no  longer 
does  the  buyer  have  to  lift  out  from 
the  mass  of  detail  those  few  items  that 
need  attention. 

The  Woodward  system  may  flash  the 
buyer,  for  example,  if  an  item  sells  20 
per  cent  of  its  stock  in  a  day,  or  25  per 
cent  in  a  week,  or  whatever  other  ratio 
is  significant  for  the  specific  merchan¬ 
dise.  Slow  sellers  are  reported  every 
two  weeks,  and  an  item  which  has  not 
sold  10  per  cent  of  its  stock  in  the  two- 
week  period  will  be  listed  for  early  at¬ 
tention  by  the  buyer.  McBrier  ex¬ 
pressed  the  belief  that  such  reports 
may  take  the  place  of  age-of-stock  re¬ 
ports  in  time. 

Not  every  aspect  of  merchandise  re¬ 
porting  has  yet  been  worked  out  to 
his  satisfaction,  McBrier  admitted.  He 
does  not  yet  have,  he  said,  a  good  daily 
report  of  items  running  low  in  stock. 

“It  will  take  years  of  training  and 
study,”  he  said,  “but  no  competitor 
will  be  able  to  buy  or  copy  our  accom¬ 
plishment,  except  as  he  first  recognizes 
the  need  for  improved  data  for  mer¬ 
chandise  decisions,  and  then  starts  the 
long  period  of  indoctrination  and 
change.” 


Control  Where  It  Counts.  Roger  R. 
Crane,  principal.  Touche,  Ross.  Bailey 
&  Smart,  New  York,  with  Nicholas  J. 


Never-Out  Up-to-Date.  At  an  opposite 
extreme  was  the  procedure  described 
by  Alfred  C.  Engel,  inventory  control 
manager  for  Sears,  Roebuck  &  Co.,  Los 
Angeles,  who  described  a  new  form  of 
that  old  favorite,  the  never-out  system. 
Engel  called  his  procedures  a  “wed¬ 
ding”  of  the  speedy  visual  system  with 
the  more  accurate,  more  costly  count¬ 
ing  methods  for  staple  stocks. 

Sears  uses  a  minimum  low’  stock 
( MLS  1  quantity  as  the  keystone  of  this 
method.  The  figures  are  set  for  a  sea¬ 
son  or  other  period  by  determining 
first  how  many  units  were  sold  in  the 
previous  year.  Last  year’s  weekly  rate 
of  sale  is  then  established.  Replenish¬ 
ment  time  is  figured  in  weeks,  not  only 
in  terms  of  how  long  it  takes  for  a 


QUESTIONS  AND  COMMENTS  from  the  audience 
showed  the  keen  interest  of  the  convention- 
goers  (here  L.  C.  Hobert  has  the  floor  mike)  .  .  . 


AND  A  BIT  OF  DRAMATICS  (Ed  Cagle  is  hold! 
the  gun  and  Kenneth  Mages  the  scroll)  put  so> 
added  spice  into  some  of  the  on-stage  doin: 
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Gimbel  tells  IBM 


And  these  IBM  Retailing  Specialists  are 
listening — increasing  their  knowledge  of 
retail  store  organization,  management  and 
merchandising. 

The  occasion:  one  session  of  a  special 
three-week  course  at  The  New  York  Univer¬ 
sity  School  of  Retailing. 

Today’s  lecturer:  famed  retailer  Bernard 
F.  Gimbel.  And  he’ll  be  followed  by  execu¬ 
tives  from  other  outstanding  retailing  or¬ 
ganizations — such  as  J.  C.  Penney  and  J.  J. 
Newberry  Company. 

After  completing  this  course,  IBM  Retail¬ 
ing  Specialists  work  with  you  to  help  solve 
retailing  problems  more  effectively  than 


ever.  They  come  to  you  well-versed  in  such 
subjects  as  retail  development,  organization, 
credit,  sales  promotion,  fashion  merchandis¬ 
ing,  buying,  pricing,  stock  control,  profit 
analysis,  accounting  control. 

How  you  gain.  Your  IBM  Retailing  Spe¬ 
cialist  can  recognize  and  appreciate  the 
problems  and  complexities  of  your  business. 
As  a  result,  he  can  help  you  select,  and 
benefit  from,  an  ever-widening  array  of 
data  processing  equipment  and  techniques. 

Make  it  a  point  to  get  to  know  your  IBM 
Retailing  Specialist  better!  He’s  ready  to 
place  his  training  and  knowledge  at  your 
disposal.  Call  him  at  your  local  IBM  office. 


IBM 

DATA  PROCESSING 
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the  full  effect  of  control  became  evi¬ 
dent.  Still  another  department  showed 
far  less  old  stock  than  had  been  con¬ 
sidered  normal.  And  in  infants’  furni¬ 
ture,  the  effect  of  inventory  control 
showed  itself  in  the  warehouse,  where 
there  were  fewer  sales  checks  held  over 
for  two  days  or  longer  for  lack  of  the 
wanted  merchandise. 

Crane  urged  retailers  to  recognize 
that  unit  control  is  really  inventory 
management  and  to  avoid  looking 
upon  it  as  a  limited  activity  of  record¬ 
ing  the  amount  of  merchandise,  on 
hand,  on  order,  etc.  With  a  broadened 
concept  of  unit  control,  more  useful 
information  will  be  incorporated  into 
and  obtained  from  unit  control  records 
and  used  as  a  basis  for  more  merchan¬ 
dising  decisions. 

An  example  of  applying  unit  con¬ 
trol  effort  where  it  does  the  most  good, 
rather  than  simply  along  customary 
lines,  was  provided  by  Sam  Shaffer, 
controller,  the  May  Company,  Los 
Angeles.  Shaffer’s  store  sees  nothing 
sacred  in  the  daily  sales  report;  in¬ 
stead,  using  print  punch  unit  control 
of  ready-to-wear  and  fashion  acces¬ 
sories,  the  store  gives  sales  reports 
three  times  a  week  on  fashion  goods 
and  twice  weekly  on  “semi-fashion” 
goods.  Trends,  he  said,  become  more 
apparent.  Shaffer  does  not  find  it 
necessary  to  enter  on-hand  figures  in 
the  buyers’  black  books;  if  purchases 
and  sales  are  showm,  the  buyer  auto¬ 
matically  reaches  the  on-hand  figure 
himself. 

REAL  ESTATE  LEASES 

A  NEW  GUIDE  for  the  controller  on 
real  estate  leases  and  terms  was  dis¬ 
cussed  at  a  session  presided  over  by 
John  Praegner,  controller  of  Meier  & 
I' Tank  Co.,  Portland,  Oregon. 

The  real  estate  “inside  story”  was 
presented  by  a  panel  consisting  of 
T Jndsay  L.  Rusch,  secretary-treasurer, 
Rhodes,  Oakland;  Walter  Baird,  part¬ 
ner,  Price  Waterhouse,  San  Francisco; 
and  Robert  Levison,  Jr.,  principal. 


Levison  Bros.,  San  Francisco.  This  was 
a  survey  made  in  the  Fall  of  1960  by 
the  Golden  Gate  Retail  Controllers,  to 
make  it  possible  for  retailers  to  com¬ 
pare  the  provisions  and  §cope  of  pres¬ 
ent  and  contemplated  leases  with  cur¬ 
rent  practices. 

The  study  included  reports  from  118 
stores,  downtown  and  suburban,  de¬ 
partment  and  specialty,  representing 
nearly  all  Federal  Reserve  districts. 
All  of  the  leases  covered  were  negoti¬ 
ated  within  the  past  10  years;  they  ap¬ 
plied  to  42  downtown  and  76  suburban 
stores,  mostly  with  areas  of  between 
25,000  and  200,000  square  feet. 

No  two  leases,  Rusch  reported  for 
the  panel,  were  identical,  yet  a  fairly 
common  pattern  emerged.  Better  in¬ 
formation  as  to  what  are  common  lease 
provisions,  the  panel  suggested,  might 
prevent  stores  from  becoming  en¬ 
tangled  in  burdensome  leases. 

Most  of  the  leases,  the  survey 
showed,  have  a  fixed  or  minimum  rent 
provision;  this  is  true  of  95  per  cent 
of  them.  In  downtown  stores,  the 
amount  ranges  from  42  cents  to  $1.25 
per  square  foot  per  year,  with  80  cents 
the  typical  figure.  In  suburban  stores, 
$1  to  $2  is  the  range,  with  $1.10  typi- 

THE  NEW  GROSS  MARGIN 

THE  MANY  DECISIONS  that  go  into 
determining  exactly  what  is  or  is  not 
gross  margin  were  the  subject  of  long 
discussion  at  one  of  the  controllers’ 
sessions.  A  new  gross  margin  manual, 
stemming  from  studies  made  by  the 
Pittsburgh  Retail  Controllers  Associa¬ 
tion,  is  about  to  be  issued,  and  two 
spokesmen  for  the  committee  that  re¬ 
viewed  it  and  revised  it  (  a  subcommit¬ 
tee  of  the  Standardization  Committee  ) 
explained  how  some  of  the  decisions 
were  made. 

Joseph  Sawyer,  controllers’  repre¬ 
sentative,  Associated  Merchandising 
Corp.,  New  York,  told  of  the  decisions 
reached  by  the  committee;  Alfred  G. 
Mayor,  principal,  S.  D.  Leidesdorf  & 
Co.,  New  York,  and  chairman  of  the 


cal.  Some  stores  enjoy  a  reduced  rent 
for  the  first  year  or  two.  Above  this 
minimum  or  fixed  rent,  89  per  cent 
also  pay  a  percentage  of  sales,  general¬ 
ly  annually,  and  usually  running  from 
one  and  one-half  to  three  per  cent  of 
sales  over  a  fixed  amount. 

In  addition  to  the  rent,  most  of  the 
downtown  stores  pay  property  taxes, 
and  so  do  the  larger  suburban  stores. 
Exterior  maintenance  is  paid  by  most 
larger  stores  downtown;  by  few  in 
shopping  centers.  Downtown  stores 
pay  utilities;  larger  suburban  stores 
pay  utilities  direct;  smaller  ones, 
through  the  landlord.  Shopping  center 
landscaping  is  generally  a  landlord’s 
expense.  Insurance  is  usually  paid  by 
the  landlord,  but  some  tenants  pay  and 
recover  the  amount  from  their  percent¬ 
age  rental.  Tenants’  improvements  and 
public  liability  insurance  are  usually 
paid  by  the  tenants.  Leases  usually  spell 
out  what  is  to  be  done  in  the  event 
of  serious  uninsured  damage  (earth¬ 
quake,  collapse  of  building,  etc.). 

Most  shopping  center  leases  men¬ 
tion  the  parking  spaces  required;  some 
specify  the  tenant’s  share  in  promo¬ 
tional  costs  of  the  center;  some  pro¬ 
vide  for  exclusivity  as  to  type  of  store 
in  the  center;  some  give  the  right  to 
approve  of  other  occupants  of  the 
center. 

MANUAL 

reviewing  committee,  gave  the  minori¬ 
ty  report.  He  explained  some  of  the 
points  of  view  not  reflected  in  the 
manual,  but  set  aside  primarily  be¬ 
cause  they  differ  from  existing  prac¬ 
tice,  and  suggested  some  thought  to 
their  possibilities. 

As  an  example  of  the  points  on 
which  there  was  room  for  different 
views.  Sawyer  mentioned  the  question 
of  keeping  the  cash  discount’s  identity, 
as  against  using  a  net  markup  ap¬ 
proach.  The  committee,  he  explained, 
felt  that  the  identity  gave  better  con¬ 
trol  over  the  discount;  that,  moreover, 
buyers  trained  in  the  present  methods 
would  have  difficulty  adjusting  to  the 
net  markup  approaph.  Mayor  urged 
further  study  of  the  possibility  of 
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change,  since  the  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  store  approach  to  the  problem 
is  unique. 

Giving  management  a  truer  picture 
of  the  buying  operation  was  behind 

I  the  committee’s  decision  to  identify 
known  thefts  as  shortages,  rather  than 
to  treat  them  as  markdowns.  The  same 


THE  DISCOUNT  HOUSE  had  a  ses- 
fsion  all  its  own  at  the  controllers’  con¬ 
ference.  Each  of  the  two  feature<l 
speakers  was  fairly  new  to  the  discount 
field,  and  each  had  been  in  the  depart¬ 
ment  store  field  before  going  to  a  dis¬ 
count  house.  E.  T.  Ageno  is  now  cor¬ 
porate  controller  for  Fed-Mart  Corp., 
San  Diego.  Vincent  T.  Lorimer  is  con¬ 
troller  of  Erickson  Petroleum  Co., 
Minneapolis,  which  has  just  opened  its 
first  discount  house. 

The  Erickson  Story.  Lorimer  offered  a 
picture  of  firms  like  the  one  with  which 
he  is  associated  and  suggested  that  it 
could  he  typical  of  discounters  in  gen¬ 
eral  and  of  others  who  thrive  in  this 
present  era  of  merchandise  distribu¬ 
tion.  His  description:  “Always  fast- 
moving,  always  changing,  never  afraid 
to  admit  mistakes,  worshipping  no 
sacred  cows  of  retailing,  always  look¬ 
ing  for  new  ideas,  and  anxious  to  give 
the  public  honest-to-goodness  value  for 
their  dollars.” 

In  the  store  which  his  firm  has 
opened  in  Minneapolis,  groceries  take 
the  largest  space  and  have  their  own 
checkout.  There  are  leased  ready-to- 
wear,  children’s,  carpets,  prescrip¬ 
tions.  furniture,  and  records  depart¬ 
ments.  The  remaining  departments, 
store-run,  will  not  have  departmental- 
I  ized  figures.  They  will  be  on  the  retail 
method,  but  because  the  markup  struc¬ 
ture  will  be  fairly  consistent,  figures 

Ion  the  individual  departments  will  not 
be  kept.  Unit  controls  will  be  on  staples 
only.  Each  department  will  be  respon¬ 
sible  for  its  own  displays,  and  the  store 
manager  will  be  responsible  for  selling 
costs.  Tbe  company’s  present  staff, 
j  which  handles  the  promotion  for  its 
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thought  was  behind  Mayor’s  sugges¬ 
tion  that  employee  discount  practice 
be  changed,  so  that  a  markdown  is  not 
taken  against  the  department  in  which 
the  purchase  is  made.  It  penalizes  the 
department,  he  explained,  for  supple¬ 
mentary  benefits  applicable  to  the 
w  hole  store. 


filling-station  retail  activities,  will 
handle  the  advertising. 

Eight  to  10  turns  a  year  are  expect¬ 
ed  in  the  store-run  departments,  and 
SI 25  to  SI 50  per  square  foot  in  sales. 
The  store  will  be  open  12  hours  a  day 
six  days  a  week.  Instalment  credit  w  ill 
be  available  on  large  items;  for  others, 
credit  will  be  by  way  of  certificates 
with  a  carrying  charge  over  a  six- 
month  payment  period. 

The  Erickson  organization  has  long 
realized  the  strategic  importance  of 
the  neighborhood  service  station  as  a 
seller  of  general  merchandise,  Lorimer 
explained.  With  economical  warehous¬ 
ing  methods  and  deliveries  to  the  sta¬ 
tions  in  its  own  trucks,  it  handles  this 
phase  of  its  activities  at  minimum  ex¬ 
pense.  It  also  has  a  mail  order  activity 
involving  15.000  items.  By  IBM  pro¬ 
cedures,  daily  records  are  kept  of  sales 
progress  of  every  item.  Disposal  of 
items  not  in  the  new  catalogue  fits  in 
nicely  with  the  new  discount  opera¬ 
tion,  but  this  is  not  the  main  reason 
for  a  discount  store.  The  younger 
generation,  said  Lorimer.  has  been 
brought  up  in  the  supermarket  atmos¬ 
phere,  and  feels  more  at  home  in  such 
outlets  than  in  the  department  store. 

Fed-Mart's  "Closed"  Operation. 

Ageno’s  company,  Fed-Mart  Corp.,  un¬ 
like  the  Erickson  store,  has  no  leased 
departments.  And  unlike  the  typical 
department  store,  it  does  not  have  a 
wide  variety  of  stock  nor  does  it  at¬ 
tempt  to  be  all  things  to  all  customers. 
Instead,  it  maintains  depth  of  stock  in 
a  narrow  assortment.  His  company, 
however,  has  a  membership  trade.  A 
monthly  mailing  to  members  consti¬ 
tutes  its  advertising,  and  there  are  no 


loss  leaders  or  promotional  sales. 

Membership  fees,  Ageno  explained, 
are  not  collected  for  the  sake  of  the  in¬ 
come  they  produce;  this  is  actually 
very  little  in  the  end.  The  member¬ 
ship  idea,  however,  brings  a  homoge¬ 
neous  type  of  customer  to  the  store, 
making  the  merchandising  far  simpler. 
It  also  has  a  psychological  effect  upon 
the  customer,  creating  a  feeling  of  “be¬ 
longing”  and  loyalty  to  the  store.  It 
makes  for  minimal  credit  losses,  partly 
from  the  feeling  of  loyalty,  and  partly 
because  the  selection  of  members  is  in 
the  area  of  good  risks. 

Discussion  brought  out  that,  in  a 
iiieiiibership  discount  operation  such 
as  Ageno  described,  85  per  cent  of  the 
iiierehandise  can  be  basic,  and  turn¬ 
over  can  be  12  to  14  times  a  year — a 
figure,  one  department  store  man  coin- 
inented.  that  is  not  impressive  when 
department  stores  range  their  own  fig¬ 
ures  for  comparable  departments 
alongside  the  discounters’  figures. 
Many  slower  turning  departments  do 
not  appear  in  the  discount  houses. 

One  reason  w  hy  a  discounter  can  op¬ 
erate  on  a  markup  of  15  to  16  per  cent, 
it  was  explained,  is  that  records  and 
detail  work  are  kept  to  a  minimum; 
salespeople  use  registers  rather  than 
sales  slips  almost  everywhere  and  gen¬ 
erally  spend  less  time  than  in  the  de¬ 
partment  store  on  the  details  of  com¬ 
pleting  the  sale.  Payroll  costs  run  to 
six  to  seven  per  cent  of  sales,  as  com¬ 
pared  with  15  to  20  per  cent  in  depart¬ 
ment  stores. 

Questions  from  the  floor  hinted  at  a 
concern  with  how  the  discounter  gets 
the  name  brand  in  his  stock.  One 
speaker  indicated  that  the  operator  of 
a  leased  department  in  the  discount 
house  could  get  brands  not  available 
directly  to  tbe  discounter.  Another 
raised  the  question  of  the  captive  or 
dummy  jobber,  but  a  discount  spokes¬ 
man  said  this  device  was  disappearing 
from  the  scene.  L^nderselling,  said  one 
discount  spokesman,  was  not  so  much 
the  result  of  buying  better  than  the  de¬ 
partment  store  as  of  operating  along 
simpler  and  less  costly  lines. 
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^It’s  a  FACT;  More  people  are  buying 
and  Gift  Wraps  for  more  occasions  thanf 
see  your  Gibson  representative.  Ask  him  t 
by  Gibson. 


>^ing|son  Greeting  Cards 
an  4.  Find  out  why  .  .  . 
im  if  akay  Party  Papers 


llji  37,  OHIO 


MAIL  COUPON  TODAY.  ..No  Obligation,  of  course 


FRED  J.  WAGNER,  Vice  President 

GIBSON  GREETING  CARDS.  INC.,  Dept.  .S  7-S 

CINCINNATI  37,  OHIO 

Q  I  want  to  know  more  about  Gibson  Profit-Planning. 
r~l  Send  your  FREE  book  on  Panoramic  departments. 
r~]  Ask  your  representative  to  stop  and  chat. 


store  name _ 


GREETING  CARD  DEPARTMENT 


^^any  of  America’s  finest  stores  have  learned  the  advantages 
of  Gibson  research-analyzed,  continuous.  Panoramic  depart¬ 
ments.  First,  Gibson  merchandising  experts  determine  your 
sales  and  profit  potential  .  .  .  then,  they  plan  the  best  possible 
program  to  serve  your  needs.  The  result?  More  effective  use  of 
existing  floor  space  . . .  more  greeting  card,  gift  wrap,  and  Pakay 
party  paper  profits.  A  Gibson  Panoramic  department  may  be 
all  your  store  requires  to  achieve  the  new,  fresh  look  modern 
shoppers  demand.  It  costs  nothing  to  find  out.  Write  today. 
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Report  from  Washington 
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By  John  C.  Hozen,  vice  President  for  Government  Affairs,  NRMA 


THE  BUSINESSMAN  A  WHIPPING  BOY?  There  is  growing  evidence  that  the  anti-business  bias  that  became  evident 

in  the  Kennedy  Administration  is  not  going  to  go  away. 

Unfortunately  for  businessmen,  there  is  political  appeal  to  making  the  businessman  a 
"whipping  boy.”  Retailers  are  faced  with  the  Douglas  “Truth  in  Lending”  bill.  Senator 
Douglas  says  that  unsuspecting  consumers  are  being  charged  outlandish  finance  charges 
running  upwards  of  30  per  cent  to  50  per  cent.  Next  comes  the  proposal  for  a  Department  of 
Consumers,  introduced  by  Senator  Kefauver.  Perhaps  this  bill  will  not  be  approved  by  Con¬ 
gress  this  year,  but  there  are  indications  that  the  President  will  appoint  a  Consumer's  Coun¬ 
sel  at  the  White  House. 

INCREASE  IN  GOVERNMENT  EMPLOYEES.  Senator  John  J.  Williams  of  Delaware  told  his  colleagues  in  the  Senate 

the  other  day  that  he  is  alarmed  over  the  sharp  growth  in  our  bureaucracy.  The  Senator 
said  that  33,445  Federal  employees  have  been  added  to  tbe  payroll  since  January  of  this 
year,  that  is  in  the  first  four  months.  “This  is  at  the  rate  of  2,000  per  week,  or  400  per  work¬ 
ing  day  of  a  five-day  week.”  The  Post  Office  Department  topped  the  list  with  a  request  for 
an  additional  10,000  workers  in  the  next  fiscal  year,  which  began  on  July  1st.  The  Internal 
Revenue  Service  will  need  between  3,300  and  4,500  additional  employees,  according  to  its 
request. 

DETAILS  OF  THE  NEW  HOUSING  BILL.  The  President  has  signed  the  Omnibus  Housing  Bill,  which  is  now  Public 

Law  87-70.  Although  tempered  a  bit,  the  President’s  request  for  40-year  mortgages  is  now  a 
reality.  Congress  turned  down  the  “no  down  payment”  program,  so  now"  a  three  per  cent 
down  payment  will  be  required.  The  cost  will  be  fantastic:  $4.9  billion  for  new  and  ex¬ 
panded  housing  programs,  including  $2  billion  for  urban  renewal,  $1.2  billion  for  college 
housing  loans,  $750  million  FNMA  mortgage  purchase  authority,  $500  million  for  public 
facilities  construction  loans,  $200  million  for  farm  housing  loans  and  $230  million  for  other 
programs. 

NRMA  is  watching  closely  and  is  ready  to  step  in  if  the  Federal  Housing  Administration 
attempts  to  broaden  the  already  huge  list  of  items  that  can  be  included  as  mortgage  securi¬ 
ty.  The  threat  of  adding  floor  coverings  and  draperies  to  the  large  “includables”  list  is  al¬ 
ways  with  us. 

MORE  AND  MORE  LABELS.  The  latest  move  in  the  labeling  field  comes  from  Representative  Staggers  (R.W.Va.  I, 

who  is  a  member  of  the  House  Interstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Committee.  The  Staggers 
bill,  H.R.  7667,  is  known  as  the  “Household  Appliance  Information  Act.” 

Every  manufacturer,  under  this  bill,  would  have  to  label  every  appliance  with:  (1)  The 
make,  model  and  serial  or  identification  number  or  numbers;  (2)  The  retail  price  of  the 
appliance  suggested  by  the  manufacturer;  (3)  The  retail  delivered  price  suggested  by  the 
manufacturer  for  each  accessory  or  item  of  optional  equipment  which  is  physically  attached 
to  such  appliance  at  the  time  of  its  delivery  to  such  dealer,  and  which  is  not  included  within 
the  price  of  such  appliance  as  stated  pursuant  to  paragraph  (2);  and  (4)  The  total  of  the 
amounts  specified  pursuant  to  paragraphs  { 2  I  and  ( 3 ) . 

Any  manufacturer  of  appliances  who  willfully  fails  to  affix  the  labels  required  will  be 
subject  to  a  fine  of  $1,000.  The  same  fine  would  be  levied  against  any  person  who  willfully 
removes,  alters  or  renders  illegible  any  label  so  affixed.  ^ 
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:ONSUMERS.  V!o  news  has  devel¬ 
oped,  as  this  is  being  written,  about 
he  proposal  for  a  new  Federal  agency 
0  be  known  as  the  “Department  of 
Consumers.”  As  reported  earlier, 
^nator  Kefauver  and  21  of  his  col¬ 
eagues  are  co-sponsoring  the  legisla- 
ion.  The  White  House  had  indicated 
hat  it  favors  some  type  of  function  at 
he  Federal  level  that  would  “protect” 
he  consumer.  Whether  the  effort  will 
)e  made  in  the  form  of  a  consumer  ad- 
nsor  at  the  White  House  or  will  fol- 
ow  the  Kefauver  plan  remains  to  be 
seen.  It  may  that  the  President  will 
ippoint  a  consumer  representative  on 
the  White  House  staff  first,  which 
might  tend  to  justify  legislative  action 
later  on  a  broader  approach.  NRMA 
loiced  the  only  opposition  to  this  pro¬ 
posal  when  it  was  before  the  Congress 
last  year,  but  it  is  apparent  that  other 
groups  have  become  concerned  about 
the  plan  since  then  because  of  the  ob¬ 
vious  threat  of  further  government 
controls,  particularly  in  the  area  of 
prices,  grading  of  consumer  goods  and 
general  Federal  intervention  into  local 
retailing. 


POSTAL  INCREASES.  Pressure  for 
increases  in  present  postal  rates  con¬ 
tinues,  but  Congress  is  moving  slowly 
on  this  program.  The  original  Admin¬ 
istration  proposal  appears  to  be  dead, 
but  there  is  every  indication  that  a 
substitute  proposal  is  in  the  offing  that 
would  increase  rates  for  second  and 
third  class  mailings  only. 


DUTY-FREE  IMPORTS.  The  bill,  H. 

R.  6611,  which  would  reduce  the 
duty-free  import  allowance  for  tourists 
returning  from  foreign  countries, 
seems  certain  at  this  time  to  gain  Sen¬ 
ate  approval.  The  reduction  would  he 
from  the  present  S500  allowance  to 
SIOO.  This  legislation  has  won  strong 
support  from  retailers  along  both  the 
Canadian  and  Mexican  borders. 


Copies  of  bills  and  reports  are  avail¬ 
able  by  writing  the  Washington  Office. 


Merchandising  and 
Operating  data 
You  Can  Use 
Right  Now— for 
Expense  Reduction 
and  Profit  Planning 

The  New 

HARVARD 

REPORT- 


Contains  all  the  figures  you'll  need  for  evalating  your 
store's  1960  performance.  Gives  you  hundreds  of 
expense  items  (payroll  and  non-payroll),  profit  figures 
and  other  data  needed  for  comparing  v^ith  the  industry 
as  a  whole,  classified  by  volume  categories  for  both 
department  and  specialty  stores. 


NATIONAL  RETAIL  MERCHANTS  ASSOCIATION 
100  West  31st  Street,  New  York  1,  N.  Y. 

Please  send  me  .  copies  of  the  new  HARVARD  REPORT— 

"Operating  Results  of  Department  and  Specialty  Stores."  PRICE:  $6.00. 
□  Check  enclosed.  □  Bill  us. 

Also  enter  my  standing  order  and  ship  .  copies  of  each 

yearly  edition  as  soon  as  off  the  press. 


. Zone . State . 

Make  Checks  Payable  to  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 
(Add  3%  Sale  Tax  in  New  York  City  deliveries;  2%  D.  C.  deliveries) 
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^  TODAY:  Large  cast  stone  panels  in  a  beige  that  harmonizcsl 
with  the  brickwork  above  have  replaced  the  terra  cotta 
that  used  to  dominate  the  street  floor  level.  There  are  fev.v,! 
show  windows  than  before,  each  one  carefully  designed  and] 
lighted  to  catch  the  eye  of  the  passer-by.  The  iarge,  attractivcl 
entrance,  topped  by  an  illuminated  sign  panel,  faces  a  p:r!;.| 


BEFORE:  An  aluminum  fascia  with  fluorescent  lighting  on  the 
under  side  had  replaced  the  original  wrought  iron  canopy. 
In  the  modernization  of  the  store,  this  fascia  was  removed  to 
give  a  more  clean-lined  and  inviting  look  to  the  entrance.! 


STORE  DESIGN 


The  Modernization  of 
May-CohenSe 
Jacksonville 


Architects:  Ketchum  and  Sharp,  New  York 

PHOTOS:  Those  cf  the  new  store  by  Alexandre  Georges; 
those  of  the  store  before  modernization  by  Stanley  M.  Wolf. 


|yy|AY-COHENS  of  Jacksonville  has 
*  •  *  invested  more  than  $2  million  in 
one  of  the  most  extensive  downtown 
store  modernization  programs  in  the 
nation.  Under  past  management  and 
other  architects  the  store  had  under¬ 
gone  piecemeal  remodeling  with  the 
usual  hybrid  results.  Now,  in  a  base¬ 
ment  to  third-floor  project,  the  archi¬ 
tectural  firm  of  Ketchum  and  Sharp 
has  given  it  a  new  personality  and 
unity. 

May-Cohens  has  a  fine  downtown  lo¬ 
cation  opposite  Hemming  Park.  The  St. 
James  building  in  which  it  is  housed 
dates  from  1912  and  is  an  excellent 
commercial  building  of  that  period. 
However,  the  exterior  of  the  first  floor 
had  not  survived  as  well  as  the  upper 
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TODAY;  Continuous  ten-foot-wide  canopies  finished  in  char¬ 
coal  gray  aluminum  were  installed  as  part  of  the  streamlining 
of  the  main  floor  exterior.  They  protect  both  window  shoppers 
and  show  windows  on  three  streets.  Four  name  signs  under 
the  canopies  are  also  part  of  the  new  look. 


BEFORE;  Old-fashioned  awnings  and  disintegrating  terra  cotta 
on  the  main  floor  exterior  dated  the  building  when  the  May 
Co.  took  over  Cohen  Brothers  in  1959.  The  neon  sign  on  the 
roof  also  went  during  the  modernization,  replaced  by  two 
new  signs  that  project  from  the  third  floor  level. 


part  of  the  building,  according  to 
Morris  Ketchum,  Jr.,  partner  in  charge 
of  the  modernization  program.  Show 
windows  and  marquees  had  become 
obsolete  and  the  wall  finish  of  terra 
cotta  had  begun  to  crack  and  disin¬ 
tegrate. 

The  architectural  firm  redesigned 
the  exterior  of  the  first  floor  on  modern 
lines  but  in  harmony  with  the  remain- 
derof  thebuilding.  Beige  cast  stone  was 
used  for  the  walls,  so  that  they  would 
blend  in  well  with  the  old  beige  brick 
of  the  upper  stories.  The  number  and 
size  of  show  windows  were  reduced, 
providing  new  ones  better  propor¬ 
tioned  to  today’s  displays.  At  tbe  same 
time  some  additional  stockroom  space 
was  secured  on  interior  perimeter 
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walls  of  the  first  floor. 

Old-fashioned  awnings  were  removed 
and  continuous  10-foot-wide  canopies 
installed  to  protect  window  shoppers 
and  show  windows.  They  are  finished 
in  charcoal  gray  aluminum. 

The  entire  building  indoors,  except 
for  the  fourth  floor,  which  has  long 
been  leased  for  professional  offices,  has 
been  completely  modernized  with  new- 
selling  and  non-selling  facilities  cus¬ 
tom  designed  by  the  architects.  One  re¬ 
sult:  between  80  and  85  per  cent  of 
floor  fixtures  are  now  geared  to  self¬ 
selection. 

Departments  have  been  better  re¬ 
lated  and  identified,  and  a  few  have 
been  moved  from  one  floor  to  another. 
The  men’s  furnishings  and  clothing 


departments,  for  instance,  have  been 
increased  in  size  and  moved  near  the 
main  entrance.  At  the  same  time  boys’ 
clothing  and  furnishings  were  brought 
down  from  the  second  floor  and  lo¬ 
cated  next  to  men’s. 

Sporting  goods  have  been  moved 
from  the  first  floor  to  the  second  and 
coordinated  with  toys,  so  that  this  sec¬ 
tion  can  be  expanded  before  Christ¬ 
mas.  Also  adjacent  to  toys  is  an  audi¬ 
torium  for  fashion  shows  and  meetings, 
and  this  too  can  be  used  for  toy  de¬ 
partment  expansion. 

Expansion  of  the  mezzanine  floor 
has  given  additional  selling  space.  Do¬ 
mestics  and  linens  have  been  moved 
there  from  the  third  floor.  Art  needle 
work,  piece  goods  and  sewing  ma- 
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TODAY:  Men's  furnishings  and  clothing  departments  were  increased  in  size,  given  strong 
identity,  and  moved  near  the  main  entrance.  Boys'  clothing  and  furnishings  were  brought 
down  from  the  second  floor  and  relocated  nearby.  Early  American  decorative  elements, 
including  a  huge  boot  and  a  race  horse  against  a  background  of  Chinese  red,  provide 
a  masculine  note.  The  modern  fixtures  put  the  emphasis  on  self-selection. 


BEFORE:  The  column  capitals  and  ornamentation 
used  to  give  the  store  character,  but  changes  made 
over  the  years  gradually  obliterated  these  de¬ 
tails.  Before  the  modernization,  exposed  air  con¬ 
ditioning  ducts,  hanging  lights,  and  sprinkler 
lines  gave  the  ceiling  a  cluttered  appearance. 


TODAY:  Sprinkler  lines,  air  conditioning  ducts,  and  column  capitals  are  all  concealed  in 
the  new  dropped  ceiling  of  the  main  floor.  The  over-all  lighting  pattern  was  made  incan¬ 
descent,  and  is  supplemented  by  large  custom-designed  chandeliers.  The  mezzanine  was 
enlarged  for  additional  sales  space,  and  fitted  with  plant  boxes  Os  rails.  Location  signs 
on  the  columns  are  color-keyed  to  the  individual  sales  areas. 
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BEFORE:  Men's  furnishings  and  clothing  depart¬ 
ments,  seen  just  beyond  toiletries  and  cosmetics, 
used  to  be  a  hodgepodge  of  dated  fixtures  that 
did  not  show  merchandise  effectively.  The  depart¬ 
ments  had  no  distinctive  design  elements  to  set 
them  apart  and  make  shopping  easier  for  men. 
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chines  have  been  relocated  from  the 
second  floor  to  the  mezzanine,  which 
also  features  gifts,  china,  silverware, 
lamps,  pictures  and  mirrors,  a  beauty 
parlor  and  customer  services. 

All  floors  throughout  the  store  were 
equipped  with  new  sales  fixtures,  floor 
and  ceiling  finishes,  lighting  and  deco¬ 
ration.  Typical  of  the  modernization 
work  was  that  on  the  main  floor.  The 
old  high  ceiling  was  a  jumble  of  hang¬ 
ing  lights,  sprinkler  lines  and  exposed 
air  conditioning  ducts.  Column  capi¬ 
tals,  fine  in  their  day,  were  lost  and 
badly  dated  in  this  setting. 

Ketchum  and  Sharp  installed  a 
dropped  acoustical  ceiling  which  cov¬ 
ers  up  the  old  column  decorations  and 
in  which  incandescent  spots,  sprinklers 
and  air  conditioning  equipment  are 
concealed.  The  light  levels  were  stepped 
up  from  about  30  to  60  foot  candles. 
This  bold  replanning  has  resulted  in 
a  brighter,  uncluttered  and  more  spa¬ 
cious  feeling  for  the  entire  sales  floor. 

Stores,  like  people,  need  distinctive 
personalities.  The  architects  and  man¬ 
agement  decided  that  May-Cohens 
should  have  romantic  overtones  ex¬ 
pressive  of  Florida  living  and  be  styled 
for  both  the  institutional  character  of  a 
great  department  store  and  the  casual 
country  atmosphere  of  the  newest 
shopping  centers.  Soft  pastel  colors, 
custom-designed  chandeliers,  murals 
and  signs  were  all  keyed  together  to 
express  this  store  theme  and  the  indi¬ 
vidual  flavor  of  each  sales  department. 

Scores  of  touches  scattered  through¬ 
out  the  sales  floors  help  create  the  new 
character  of  the  store.  They  include  a 
Southern  landscape  on  the  mural  walls 
of  the  Azalea  Room  restaurant  (on  the 
main  floor  I ,  landscape  murals  on  the 
elevator  walls  of  the  second  and  third 
floors,  a  millinery  department  designed 


A  CANOPY  OF  PUNCHED  ALUMINUM,  charcoal  color,  soars  over  a  shaped 
display  platform  of  walnut  Formica  and  bronze,  against  a  background  of 
mosaic  vinyl  tile.  The  modified  Greek  key  motif  set  in  the  floor  pattern  of 
tile  is  repeated,  in  various  colors,  throughout  the  store  to  establish  continuity 
and  direct  customer  traffic  from  the  main  aisles. 


Ohrbach’s,  La  Mirada 


pAUL  LASZLO’S  sophisticated  de- 
*  signs  for  the  interior  of  the  Ohr- 
bach’s  shopping  center  branch  at  La 
Mirada,  Calif.,  deliberately  create  an 
atmosphere  of  luxury.  A  rich  variety 
of  materials  and  colors  has  been  used. 
Extensive  use  of  panels  and  grilles 
helps  to  give  the  impression  of  a  series 
of  specialty  shops. 

Welton  Becket  &  Associates  were 


the  architects  for  the  store,  which  has  a 
total  square  footage  of  1 10,000  square 
feet.  The  entire  selling  area  of  75,000 
square  feet  is  on  one  level.  A  second 
level,  of  10,000  square  feet,  houses  air 
conditioning,  heating,  and  electrical 
equipment.  Expansion  provisions  have 
been  made  in  the  construction  for  the 
addition  of  40,000  square  feet  of  sell¬ 
ing  space  on  this  second  level. 


CARVED  CHINESE  SCULPTURES  and  coats-of-orms  against  a  panel  of  burl  Parkwood  make  a  dramatic 
background  in  the  sportswear  department.  The  chandelier  is  mounted  on  this  panel.  A  metal  grille 
helps  define  the  area  and  is  a  backdrop  for  mannequin  displays.  It  can  be  adapted  for  hang  fixtures. 
The  tables  near  the  grille  repeat  the  material  used  in  the  background  wall.  Many  custom  fixtures 
are  used  in  the  store,  but  all  table  gondolas  and  showcases  are  of  the  same  design  and  module. 


like  a  classic  garden  house  with  appro- 
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priate  color  schemes  and  decoration, 
an  exciting  Peacock  Alley  which  leads 
from  second  floor  escalators  to  the 
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high-style  Forecast  Shop  for  women’s 
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walls  of  the  children’s  furniture  area, 
and  Early  American  decorations  in 
men’s  accessories  and  women’s  sports¬ 
wear. 
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IN  SALES  PROMOTION: 


A  Shortage  of  Creathe  Craftsmen? 


I  N  a  department  store  that  is  under 
*  great  pressure  to  keep  up  with  a 
world  it  never  made  ( and  scarcely  ever 
imagined  I ,  the  sales  promotion  func¬ 
tion  is  not  being  performed  as  well  as 
it  might  today. 

Most  of  the  fault  for  this  lies  with 
people;  the  talented  ones  are  hard  to 
find  and  keep,  and  it  still  takes  talent 
— or  “creativity” — to  turn  out  a  con¬ 
sistently  good  and  productive  advertis¬ 
ing  effort  in  retailing.  Indeed,  many 
of  the  benefits  of  advanced  techniques 
introduced  to  minimize  human  labor 
elsewhere  in  the  store  and  in  advertis¬ 
ing  itself  are  not  fully  realized  because 
there  must  be,  sooner  or  later,  a  re¬ 
liance  upon  human  talent — and  that 
talent  is  rarely  available  in  the  quan¬ 
tity  or  quality  required. 

This  was  the  overriding  impression 
to  be  gleaned  from  three  days  of 
speeches  and  panel  discussions  spon¬ 
sored  by  the  NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion 
Division  late  in  June.  The  convention, 
held  at  the  Mount  Washington  Hotel 
in  Bretton  Woods,  N.  H.,  divided  its 
time  among  considerations  of  the  sales 
promotion  director’s  expanding  role  in 
public  relations;  the  need  for  a  re- 
evaluation  of  cooperative  advertising; 
the  promotional  problems  of  smaller 
stores;  refinements  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  techniques;  improvements  in 
the  store’s  basic  approach  to  advertis¬ 
ing,  and  an  assessment  of  advertising 
media  50  years  from  now. 

Despite  the  wide-ranging  agenda, 
however,  speakers  from  both  the  ros¬ 
trum  and  the  audience  returned  again 
and  again  to  the  “excruciating”  prob¬ 
lem  of  people. 


THE  PROFESSIONALS 

EVERYONE  STARTS  with  the  same 
tools — merchandise,  space,  artwork, 
copy,  layout — yet  one  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  will  have  “a  magic,  a  brilliance,  a 
vitality  .  .  .  that  makes  it  more  effect¬ 
ive  than  other  stores’.”  Two  great 
variables  make  the  difference,  accord¬ 
ing  to  Morris  Rosenblum,  creative  di¬ 
rector  of  advertising  for  Macy’s,  New 
York.  They  are  management  and 
people;  when  the  former  is  “sympa¬ 
thetic,  understanding  and  inspiring,” 
and  the  latter  are  talented  and  well 
trained,  the  store’s  advertising  will 
show  the  difference. 

Rosenblum  touched  upon  several 
points  in  his  discussion  of  “How  to 
Design  Effective  Store  Advertising.” 
Communications  inside  the  store,  be¬ 
tween  merchant  and  creative  staff,  as 
well  as  between  advertising  staff  and 
advertising  medium,  are  just  as  im¬ 
portant  as  communications  between 
the  creative  staff  and  the  consumer, 
he  pointed  out. 

Creativity  was  described  with  the 
following:  “Anyone  can  make  a  lay¬ 
out,  but  it  takes  creativity  to  make  a 
good  layout.”  Pursuing  his  point 
about  the  need  for  artists  trained  in 
the  techniques  of  retail  advertising 
design,  Rosenblum  noted  that  the 
art  work  in  retail  ads  has  to  be  more 
sophisticated  today.  If  it  is  good,  it 
will  create  a  desire  to  buy  in  the  con¬ 
sumer;  it  will  have  graphic  drama,  and 
thus  will  be  seen  quickly  among  all 
the  ads  competing  for  attention  in  to¬ 
day’s  newspaper.  But,  he  concluded, 
“retail  advertising  can  only  be  as 


effective  as  the  people  who  prepare  it,” 
and  retailing  is  not  attracting  the  most 
effective  people  in  the  advertising 
business  today.  The  reason:  Retail 
advertising  has  no  status  when  it  com¬ 
petes  for  new  talent  with  more  glamor¬ 
ous  alternatives  like  advertising  agen¬ 
cies,  magazines,  design  studios  .  .  . 
“even  pharmaceutical  houses.” 

“As  sales  promotion  people,  we’re 
doing  the  worst  possible  job  for  our¬ 
selves,”  said  Rosenblum.  “We  ought  to 
take  our  heads  out  of  the  sand  and  look 
around  and  see  what’s  happening.  .  .  . 
The  most  effective  way  to  create  effect¬ 
ive  store  advertising  is  to  have  well 
trained  people  (and)  the  responsibility 
...  is  mine  .  .  .  and  yours  .  .  .  the 
newspaper’s,  the  trade  paper’s,  the 
association’s  .  .  .  and  the  individual 
store’s.” 

In  the  Beginning  .  .  .  the  Word.  While 
the  Macy  executive  illustrated  the 
need  for  creativity  in  retail  advertising 
in  terms  of  graphic  arts  and  layout 
design,  another  speaker  found  enough 
that  is  wrong  with  present  day  copy- 
writing  to  prove  the  point.  Budd  Gore, 
director  of  publicity  and  public  rela¬ 
tions  for  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indian¬ 
apolis,  Ind.,  characterized  most  retail 
advertising  copy  today  as  “poorly  com¬ 
posed,  sloppy  and  shallow,  not  plan¬ 
ned  and  not  persuasive.”  He  noted, 
as  did  Morris  Rosenblum,  that  depart¬ 
ment  store  advertising  people  might 
learn  quite  a  bit  from  studying  mail 
order  ads. 

Gore  spoke  at  a  joint  session  with 
the  New  England  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Executives  Association,  whose 
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convention  was  being  held  in  the  hotel 
at  the  same  time  as  the  NRMA  meet¬ 
ings.  In  addition  to  yearning  for 
"worthy  successors  ...  to  the  language 
craftsmen*’  of  past  decades.  Gore  of¬ 
fered  arguments  for  the  one-proof  sys¬ 
tem  of  working  with  newspapers. 

I  Making  one  ad  proof  from  the  news¬ 
paper  do  the  job  of  two  or  three  brings 
double  benefits,  he  said.  Costs  are  re¬ 
duced  as  the  opportunities  for  revision 
under  a  one-proof  system  are  limited. 
Also,  advertising  copy  is  revised  and 
polished  to  a  higher  degree  before  sub¬ 
mission  to  the  newspaper  composing 


A  show  of  hands  from  the  audience 
indicated  that  the  one-proof  system  is 
already  in  use  by  a  good  number  of 
stores.  This  and  other  techniques  to 
improve  standards  and  productivity  of 
newspaper  advertising  will  be  discuss¬ 
ed  at  a  special  meeting  in  July  between 
a  Sales  Promotion  Division  committee 
and  a  committee  representing  the 
Newspaper  Advertising  Executives 
Association  and  the  AN  PA  Bureau  of 
Advertising. 


The  Make-Up  Problem.  More  ad 
proofs,  not  fewer,  will  improve  things 
at  the  other  end  of  the  transaction  be¬ 
tween  the  retail  advertising  depart¬ 
ment  and  the  newspaper.  In  a  dis¬ 
cussion  of  the  effect  of  page  make-up 
upon  department  store  ads,  O.  Wil¬ 
liam  Spoor,  publicity  director  of  Love- 
man,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham, 
Ala.,  held  that  the  good  artwork  put 
into  an  ad  is  often  robbed  of  its  effect¬ 
iveness  by  poor  placement  of  the  ad 
in  the  newspaper  page. 

Few  pages  are  put  together  with  any 
visible  “art  direction,”  he  said.  Rather, 
an  untrained  clerk  or  composing  room 
hand  with  a  purely  mechanical  out¬ 
look  puts  “spaces”  together.  He  sel¬ 
dom  sees  proofs  of  the  ads  he  is  plac¬ 
ing,  and  is  unconcerned  with  their  re¬ 
lationship  to  each  other. 

Short  of  controlling  all  or  most  of 
the  page  with  a  large  ad,  the  adver¬ 
tiser’s  only  defense,  according  to 
Spoor,  is  to  buy  “frozen  space”  up 
front  or  in  special  locations.  He  de¬ 
clared  that  newspapers,  despite  their 


Sales  Promotion  Division  Officers  Re-elected 


^IRMA's  Sales  Promotion  Division  has  re-elected  its  full  slate  of  officers  for 
'  ^  another  one-year  term. 


Harold  R.  Merahn,  Gertz  Long  Island,  Jamaica,  N.  Y.,  is  chairman.  First 
vice  chairman  is  O.  William  Spoor,  Loveman,  Joseph  &  Loeb,  Birmingham,  Ala.; 
second  vice  chairman  is  Chester  M.  Leopold,  Wolf  &  Dessauer,  Fort  Wayne, 
Ind.;  secretary-treasurer  is  Joseph  Purcell,  Fowler,  Dick  &  Walker,  Wilkes  Barre, 
Pa. 


Twelve  new  directors  were  elected  to  three-year  terms.  They  are: 

Budd  Gore,  L.  S.  Ayres  &  Co.,  Indianapolis,  Ind.;  Crawford  B.  Haynes,  Gold- 
stein-Migel  Co.,  Waco,  Tex.;  Paul  H.  Howard,  Walker  Scott  Co.,  San  Diego, 
Cal.;  Leonard  Hornbein,  Famous-Barr  Co.,  St.  Louis;  Samuel  J.  Joseph,  Robert¬ 
son's,  South  Bend,  Ind.;  J.  D.  Peterson,  Hudson's  Bay  Co.,  Vancouver,  B.  C.; 
Robert  Pickett,  Rathbuns,  North  Hollywood,  Cal.;  Joseph  Rowen,  W.  T.  Grant 
Co.,  New  York;  J.  Richard  Sonnenborn,  The  Hub,  Wheeling,  W.  Va.;  Harry 
Spitzer,  Sattler's,  Buffalo,  N.  Y.;  John  Tesorero,  The  Outlet  Co.,  Providence, 
R.  I.,  and  Carl  Wagner,  Gimbels  New  York. 


claims  of  increased  news  coverage,  ad¬ 
vertising  and  readership  over  recent 
years,  have  not  made  corresponding 
improvements  in  appearance.  With 
better  trained  people  working  on  such 
elements  as  page  make-up,  and  fol¬ 
lowing  standard  forms  such  as  a  single 
pyramid  pattern  of  display  ads  going 
up  one  side  of  the  page  only,  news¬ 
papers  can  help,  he  said.  Arming  the 
make-up  man  with  a  package  of  what¬ 
ever  ad  proofs  are  available  will  also 
help  produce  a  better  looking  page. 
Spoor  suggested. 


Small  Space  War.  The  other  side  of 
the  coin,  newspaper  men  might  well 
reply,  is  that  few  advertisers  prepare 
their  small  space  ads  (which  are  in  a 
way  the  perpetrators  as  well  as  the 
victims  of  poor  page  make-up)  with 
the  competition  in  mind.  Competition 
in  this  case  comes  from  the  other  small 
space  ads  in  the  newspaper,  according 
to  Herbert  Greenwald  of  Herbert 
Greenwald  and  Associates,  advertising 
consultants.  He  spoke  at  a  session  de¬ 
voted  to  the  promotional  problems  of 
smaller  stores. 

Few  stores  put  as  much  thought  and 
imagination  into  the  preparation  of 
smaller  12-,  14-,  or  18-inch  ads  as  they 
do  in  the  case  of  large  insertions.  The 
“mediocrity”  evident  in  small  space 


ads  is  due  to  the  fact  that  these  ads — 
no  less  costly,  inch  for  inch,  than  their 
big  brothers — are  often  “knocked  off” 
between  phone  calls.  Few  advertising 
departments  work  on  the  proper  con¬ 
cept  that  the  “small  space  ad  is  in  a 
visual  war  with  its  neighbors  on  the 
page,”  Greenwald  declared. 

To  win  this  war,  he  advised,  small 
ads  should  be  “defended”  by  means 
of  “walling-off”  techniques  that  will 
keep  the  visual  competition — from 
both  large  and  small  ads  on  the  same 
page — at  a  safe  distance.  At  the  same 
time,  Greenwald  laid  down  an  “attack” 
strategy  to  capture  readers’  attention: 
Use  large,  dominant  art  treatments  and 
keep  layout  movement  toward  the 
center  of  the  ad’s  space.  Extra  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  a  word  or  store  name  will  also 
help  to  dramatize  the  small  space  ad, 
he  said. 


Organizing  the  Ad  Effort.  Behind  the 
lines  of  this  unceasing  and  diversified 
struggle  for  advertising  efficiency, 
there  should  be  an  organized  plan. 
The  J.  L.  Hudson  Co.  of  Detroit  made 
a  two-year  study  of  its  advertising  ac¬ 
tivities  and  came  up  with  a  150-page 
compendium  of  policies  and  practices 
for  the  guidance  of  its  advertising 


program. 

Laid  out  along  merchandising  divi- 
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sion  lines,  the  formula  embodies  noth¬ 
ing  that  is  new  or  revolutionary,  ex¬ 
cept  possibly  the  fact  that  it  has  been 
prepared  and  is  actually  being  used 
by  the  store’s  advertising  staff.  Wil¬ 
liam  Bond,  Hudson’s  advertising  di¬ 
rector,  described  the  plan  when  he 
spoke  on  “The  ABC’s  of  Advertising.” 

The  Hudson  plan  divides  advertis¬ 
ing  into  three  basic  types: 

Class  A  is  for  immediate  sales,  de¬ 
signed  for  merchandise  that  can  pro¬ 
vide  a  ten-fold  response  to  the  store 
within  a  three-day  period; 

Class  B  ads  are  meant  to  promote 
the  store’s  dominance  in  its  area,  gen¬ 
erally  through  merchandise  and  mer¬ 
chandising  events; 

Class  C  insertions  are  institutional, 
designed  to  strengthen  the  store’s 
prestige  by  underlining  the  services  it 
offers,  the  distinguished  merchandise 
it  handles,  its  place  as  a  member  of 
the  community. 

Hudson’s  follows  the  general  pro¬ 
cedure  used  in  other  large  stores  of 
running  approximately  one  Class  A  ad 
to  every  two  Class  B  ads.  Bond  noted 
that  the  Class  C  ads  come  from  a  sepa¬ 
rate  publicity  budget. 

Back  to  People.  Tbe  best  laid  plans, 
however,  still  must  be  implemented  by 
productive  professionals  who  are  con¬ 
tent  with  their  jobs,  their  pay,  their 
surroundings,  their  “status”  as  retail 
advertising  workers,  and  with  a  host 
of  other  factors,  both  tangible  and  in¬ 
tangible. 

Samuel  Feinberg,  columnist  for 
Women’s  Wear  Daily,  spoke  about 
some  of  these  factors  when  he  warned 
his  audience  of  sales  promotion  execu¬ 
tives  that  they  and  their  stores  faced 
a  choice — to  “ventilate  or  vegetate” — 
in  respect  to  the  vital  area  of  human 
relations. 

The  conditions  peculiar  to  retailing 
— such  as  the  “grinding  daily  pres¬ 
sure  ...  a  crisis  atmosphere,”  the  need 
to  meet  yesterday’s  figures — all  create 
an  unusually  sensitive  set  of  prob¬ 
lems  concerning  people.  The  personal 


touch  becomes  a  heavy  hand  through¬ 
out  the  store,  with  a  premium  put  on 
the  type  of  hard  driving,  compulsive 
behavior  that  is  often  associated  with 
egomania. 

Thus,  it  is  not  uncommon  to  find 
that  “neurotic  rivalries  [and]  resent¬ 
ments”  cause  losses  in  productivity 
and  operating  efficiency  within  a  large 
store.  Frustrations  grow  like  weeds. 
Add  to  this,  said  Feinberg,  the  stand¬ 
ard  complaints  about  retailing’s  low 
pay,  long  hours,  slow  promotions,  low 
prestige,  and  it  is  little  wonder  that 
“few  creative  people  are  attracted  to, 
or  remain  long,  in  retailing.” 

Machines  Over  Minds?  The  column¬ 
ist  fortified  his  suggestion  that  retail 
careers  and  mental  health  “go  hand- 
in-glove”  with  a  quote  from  Howard 
Mumford  Jones,  the  social  scientist: 
“We  are  in  an  age  which  is  proud  of 
machines  that  think  and  suspicious  of 
any  man  who  tries  to.” 

The  “whole  person  and  how  he 
ticks”  should  be  management’s  con¬ 


cern  from  the  selfish  dollars-and-cents 
standpoint  as  well  as  the  humanitarian 
point  of  view,  Feinberg  said.  One  ap¬ 
proach  to  solving  the  many  problems 
that  can  sprout  in  the  fertile  soil  of 
human  relations  is  that  of  hiring  an 
expert  in  the  field,  and/or  installing 
a  well  defined  program  of  “profession¬ 
al  studies  and  evaluations  designed  to 
obtain,  develop  and  hold  the  most  effi¬ 
cient  and  effective  executive  and  em¬ 
ployee  manpower,”  Feinberg  pro¬ 
posed.  Retailing  apparently  feels  it 
cannot  afford  such  a  luxury,  he  con¬ 
tinued;  it  treats  employees  as  dispen¬ 
sable  and  easily  replaceable. 

Dean  Charles  M.  Edwards  of  the 
New  York  University  School  of  Re¬ 
tailing,  who  sat  with  Feinberg  on  a 
panel  devoted  to  the  educator’s  view 
of  retailing,  summed  up  the  recruit¬ 
ment  problem  with  a  poignant  obser¬ 
vation: 

Retailers  should  abandon  the  think¬ 
ing  that  too  often  finds  them  buying 
men  the  way  they  buy  merchandise —  j 
at  the  lowest  possible  price.  j 


NEW  MARKETS,  NEW  METHODS 


DEPARTMENT  STORES  are  chang¬ 
ing.  Whether  they  are  short  range  de¬ 
velopments  or  long,  made  in  response 
to  external  pressures  or  internal  va¬ 
cuums,  self-administered  or  force-fed 
— these  changes  are  nowhere  more  ap¬ 
parent  than  in  the  sales  promotion 
area. 

Indeed,  the  erstwhile  advertising 
man  clutching  his  agate  rule  in  ink- 
smudged  fingers  must  now  roll  down 
his  sleeves  to  become  the  store’s  “ex¬ 
pert  in  communications  and  persua¬ 
sion.”  He  had  better  be  ready  to  take 
his  place  in  the  vanguard  of  his  store’s 
efforts  to  catch  up  with  the  future — 
which  starts  tomorrow  morning  at 
9:45. 

This  was  the  premise  upon  which 
Kalman  Druck,  president  of  the  public 
relations  firm  of  Harshe-Rotman  & 
Druck,  Inc.,  built  a  brave  new  world 
for  the  sales  promotion  men  attending 
a  session  on  public  relations  at  the 
convention.  Harold  Merahn,  vice 
president  of  Gertz  Long  Island  and 


chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Divi¬ 
sion,  occupied  the  chair. 

Druck  outlined  four  areas  in  which 
“unprecedented  changes”  are  taking 
place,  and  in  which  new  challenges  to 
the  department  store  are  creating  new 
functions  for  its  sales  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives. 

In  the  first  area,  that  of  retailing  | 
methods,  many  treasured  advertising 
and  publicity  policies  must  be  discard¬ 
ed  or  radically  altered  to  meet  the  new 
forms  of  retail  competition.  Discount 
houses,  Druck  claimed,  have  taken 
over  one-third  of  total  non-food  retail 
sales.  With  the  aid  of  hard-hitting 
item  promotions  and  low  mark-ups. 
they  have  achieved  this  in  five  years’ 
time,  whereas  it  took  supermarkets  ten 
years  to  make  the  same  relative 
progress  in  the  food  field. 

In  addition  to  the  competition  from 
old  and  new  discounters,  department 
stores-turned-discounters,  and  the  va¬ 
riety,  food  and  drug  chains  that  are 
encroaching  upon  its  sales  domain,  the 

STORES,  the  NRMA  Magazine 
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Merahn  and  Rustad 


NRMA  Receives  Treasury  Award 


A  Treasury  Department  citation  recog- 
izing  20  years  of  volunteer  service  to  the 
U.  S.  Savings  Bond  program  was  pre¬ 
sented  to  the  nation's  retailers,  as  repre¬ 
sented  by  the  National  Retail  Merchants 
Association,  during  the  Sales  Promotion 
Division's  June  conference. 

Elmer  L.  Rustad,  national  sales  director 
of  the  U.  S.  Savings  Bonds  Division,  pre¬ 
sented  the  award,  and  Harold  Merahn, 
vice  president  of  Gertz  Long  Island  and 
chairman  of  the  Sales  Promotion  Division, 
accepted  it  on  behalf  of  the  Association. 


Retailers  are  given  a  major  share  of 
credit  for  the  successful  launching  of  the 
volunteer  Savings  Bond  program  in  1941, 
and  for  community  leadership  which  later 
helped  put  the  Treasury's  war  financing 
drives  over  the  top.  Many  retailers  still 
serve  as  bond  volunteers  and  are  active 
in  promoting  bond  sales  in  their  com¬ 
munities.  In  recognition  of  their  service 
the  Treasury  designated  July  as  "Retailers 
Month"  in  the  calendar  of  the  bond  pro¬ 
gram's  twentieth  anniversary  celebrotiors 
this  year. 


department  store  of  today  and  tomor¬ 
row  has  to  meet  the  new  competition 
for  the  consumer  dollar  offered  by 
“non-goods” — travel,  medical  care, 
services,  leisure  time  activities. 

Another  “market”  whose  “folkways 
and  communications  systems”  the 
sales  promotion  man  must  learn  is  that 
of  corporate  finance.  If  his  store  joins 
the  many  that  have  gone  from  family- 
owned  status  to  public  ownership,  he 
must  learn  the  language  of  a  securities 
market  with  well  over  15  million  in- 
vestor-“customers.”  The  preparation 
of  financial  statements  that  will  keep 
both  the  securities  market  and  the 
S.E.C.  happy  is  an  art  in  itself,  Druck 
suggested. 

A  third  area  of  public  relations  that 
will  demand  more  and  more  of  the 
sales  promotion  department’s  time 
concerns  manpower.  The  problem  of 
executive  recruitment  has  become  “ex¬ 
cruciating”  for  all  areas  of  the  store, 
and  a  greater  effort  must  he  made  to 
tell  the  store’s  story  to  potential  em¬ 
ployees. 

The  fourth  area  mentioned  by 
Druck  concerns  government.  The 
“speed-up  in  the  encroachment  of  gov¬ 
ernment  regulation”  and  the  growing 
role  of  government  as  employer,  buyer 
and  fiscal  controller  make  it  “essen¬ 
tial  for  retailers  to  compete  effectively 
for  the  understanding  and  coopera¬ 
tion  of  legislators  and  administrators 


at  all  government  levels.” 

In  addition,  with  newspapers  “going 
national,”  and  magazines  “going  re¬ 
gional,”  the  department  store’s  whole 
present  system  of  communication  and 
persuasion  must  obviously  undergo 
profound  changes  in  the  immediate 
future,  Druck  concluded. 

Weak  Voice.  Another  speaker  at  the 
public  relations  session,  James  Gil¬ 
more,  Jr.,  Mayor  of  Kalamazoo.  Mich., 
backed  up  part  of  Kalman  Druck’s 
thesis  when  he  spoke  about  the  need 
for  businessmen  to  take  a  more  active 
role  in  politics.  Formerly  head  of 
Gilmore’s  Department  Store  in  that 
city,  he  related  how'  he  had  utilized  his 
merchandising  experience — his  sole 
background  at  the  time — in  his  suc¬ 
cessful  campaign  for  mayor. 

“The  voice  of  the  businessman  in 
this  country  is  becoming  w'eaker  .  .  . 
and  it  certainly  isn’t  because  we’re  be¬ 
coming  hoarse  from  shouting,”  the 
mayor  pointed  out.  He  pleaded  for 
“that  precious  commodity  —  time” 
which,  more  than  financial  contribu¬ 
tions,  is  needed  from  the  business  com¬ 
munity  if  it  is  to  regain  its  propor¬ 
tionate  influence  in  the  world  of  poli¬ 
tics  that  surrounds  it. 

No  More  Stores?  Sales  promotion  ex¬ 
ecutives  at  the  convention  were  given 
a  choice  of  “futures”  to  ponder.  The 


one  that  is  steadily  emerging  from  the 
present,  and  can  he  found  when  the 
doors  open  tomorrow  morning  at  9:45, 
is  something  that  can  be  grasped,  and 
even  manipulated,  today.  Then  there 
is  the  “future”  of  2011;  bets  on  it 
don’t  have  to  be  settled  for  50  years. 

Howard  Abrahams,  vice  president 
of  the  Television  Bureau  of  Advertis¬ 
ing,  took  a  “look  backward”  from  the 
year  2011.  With  the  aid  of  slides,  he 
reported  a  somewhat  startling  evolu¬ 
tion  of  retailing  in  the  five  decades 
since  1961. 

Retail  stores  will  disappear  during 
the  period,  he  reported,  to  be  replaced 
by  televised  merchandise  centers.  By 
pushing  the  merchandise  button  on 
her  wall-size  TV  set,  the  shopper  of 
2011  will  see  a  complete  selection  of 
items,  colors,  sizes  and  prices.  She 
will  make  her  choice  by  pushing  a  but¬ 
ton  on  her  “teleselector”  that  flashes 
her  order  to  the  merchandise  center. 

Sales  help,  selling  areas,  advertis¬ 
ing  staffs  and  other  familiar  store  ap¬ 
purtenances  will  cease  to  exist,  along 
with  most  newspapers;  a  television 
studio  with  a  revolving  stage  for  the 
constant  display  of  merchandise  will 
replace  them. 

Abrahams  failed  to  mention  what 
would  happen  to  the  time-honored 
pastime  of  American  women— wand¬ 
ering  through  store  aisles  and  “feeling 
the  goods.”  Will  they  sneak  out  to 
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can  put  both  pride  (and  profit)  into  your 


Christmas  gift-wrapping  service 


Christmas  shoppers  naturally  buy  more  at  a  store  that 
puts  more  pride  into  wrapping  beautiful  packages.  Our 
news:  now  3M’s  Bow  Makers  make  it  practical  for  you  to 
feature  lavish-looking  bows  of  satiny  Sasheen®  and  lacy 
Decorette®  Brand  Ribbons  on  your  packages. Your  choice 
of  52  luxury-look  colors  and  patterns.  How  gift-givers 
love  them!  And  how  easily  and  economically  our  Bow 
Makers  mass  produce  them  for  you. 

No  special  training  needed.  Even  inexperienced  wrap¬ 
pers  can  operate  any  of  the  models.  The  “Magic  Bow” 


Tyers  turn  out  up  to  120  pre-fabs  an  hour;  the  amazing 
S-71  Bow  Maker  completely  finishes  a  variety  of  beautiful 
bow  styles  ...  up  to  300  an  hour ...  at  just  the  turn  of 
a  handle! 

Whether  you  free-wrap  ...  or  wrap-for-a-fee  .  .  .  more 
pride  in  your  gift-wrapping  service  is  bound  to  reward 
you  with  more  pleased  customers  .  .  .  more  profits  in 
gift  sales.  See  Sasheen  Magic  in  action.  Send  coupon 
today.  No  obligation,  of  course. 


"Mmgic  Bow”  Tymr»—Up  to  liO  Bowt  Por  Hour.  Thriftiest  of  them  all— the  S-19  at 
$24.95*  makes  basic  DSCORETTE  or  SaSHEEN  "Magic  Bow"  pre-fabs.  Ideal  for  free  or 
speed-wrap  service.  The  S-10  at  $39.95*  costs  more,  does  more.  Turns  out  "Magic  Bow" 
pre-fabs  plus  two-tones,  off-center-cuts,  carnations,  combination  bows  and  more. 


Tho  Ammxing  S-71  — Up  to  300  Bowa  Por 
Hour.  Turns  out  complete,  ready-to-use  bows 
with  your  choice  of  the  pop-on  pin  or  easy-to- 
attach  adhesive  method.  Priced  at  $99.95.* 

'Prices  apply  to  continental  United  States  only. 


WRITE  TO:  Retail  Tape  and  Gift  Wrap  Divicion,  3M  Company,  Dept.  GAE-71,  St.  Paul  6,  Minnesota. 


Please  have  a  representative  call  on  me  to: 

□  Show  me  the  complete  3M  ribbon  line 
for  1961.  To  demonstrate  Q  the  S-10 

□  the  S-19  or  □  the  S-71  Bow  Maker 


NAME— - - - - - 

FIRM  NAME _ _  _ 

ADDRESS _  _ 

CITY _ _  _ ZONE _  STATE _ 


“Sasheen"  and  "Decorette"  art  rtgnttftd  tradtmarks  ol  3M  Ca.  St  Paul  6,  Minn.  Eiport:  99  Park  Avt..  N.V. 
Canada:  London,  Ontario.  "Magic  Bow”  and  method  of  making  patented  U.S.  Pat  No.  RE23835.  v£)  1961  3M  Co» 


ft 
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Lipscomb,  Engle,  Tonnenbaum 


Engle  Honored  by  Newspapers 


An  "aword  of  achievement,"  in 
recognition  of  his  work  in  retail  news¬ 
paper  advertising,  was  presented  to 
Edward  F.  Engle,  manager  of  the 
NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Division,  by 
the  daily  newspapers  of  America  lost 
month.  The  award  was  made  during 
the  Sales  Promotion  Division  confer¬ 
ence. 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  ihe 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  made  the  presentation.  The 
award  is  a  mounted  plaque  ingenious¬ 
ly  simulating  the  pages  of  a  news¬ 


paper.  The  "pages"  open  to  this  in¬ 
scription:  "With  grateful  appreciation 
to  Edward  F.  Engle  for  his  outstanding 
work  in  bringing  closer  together  the 
two  most  powerful  selling  forces— the 
retailers  and  daily  newspapers  of 
America;  in  developing  more  effective 
sales  promotion  techniques;  in  sup¬ 
porting  high  advertising  standards." 

The  award  was  presented  at  a  ses¬ 
sion  which  was  also  addressed  by 
Louis  Tonnenbaum,  the  Bureau  of  Ad¬ 
vertising's  vice  president  of  chain  and 
department  store  marketing  and  long¬ 
time  expert  in  retail  promotion. 


'■‘illegitimate”  department  stores  just 
to  lose  themselves  among  the  rack-size 
racks,  and  perhaps  savor  the  furtive 
enjoyment  of  asserting  their  individ¬ 
uality  to  a  salesclerk?  Can  a  push¬ 
button  replace  the  joy  of  rummaging? 

Irreplaceable  Newspapers.  Print  me¬ 
dia  had  their  defenders  at  the  conven¬ 
tion.  Charles  L.  Gould  of  the  New  York 
Journal  American  readily  conceded 
that  radio  and  television  would  con¬ 
tinue  to  grow  as  advertising  outlets, 
but  answered  television’s  Howard 
Abrahams  with  a  declaration  of  un¬ 
shakable  faith; 

“Replace  newspapers  —  that  can 
never  be.  You  can’t  clip  a  coupon 
from  a  radio  or  TV^  broadcast.  .  .  . 
You  can’t  stuff  a  TV  program  in  your 
handbag  as  a  reminder  of  a  dress  you 
want  to  buy.  .  .  .  But  today  and  to¬ 
morrow  ...  a  newspaper’s  real  quality 
.  .  .  is  something  much  less  tangible 
...  a  living  conscience  of  all  man¬ 
kind.” 

Charles  T.  Lipscomb,  Jr.,  president 
of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising  of  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  attested  to  the  continuing 
growth  of  newspapers  as  both  news 
and  advertising  media.  He  told  the 
convention  that  newspaper  color  ad¬ 
vertising  in  1960  was  300  per  cent 
greater  than  in  1951,  that  newspaper 
readership  among  12-year-olds-and- 
over  had  grown  a  bit  faster  than  that 
segment  of  the  population  in  the  last 
five  years,  and  that  actual  cost-per-line- 


per  -  newspaper  -  delivered  increased 
only  37  per  cent  from  1940  to  1959, 
while  retail  apparel  prices  rose  a  shade 
more  than  100  per  cent. 

Newspapers  will  continue  to  grow 
with  America,  as  they  have  in  the  past, 
Lipscomb  concluded,  and  shoppers 
will  continue  to  turn  to  them  for  “’the 
complete  story.” 

THE  TWO-WAY  STREET 

COOPERATIVE  ADVERTISING  was 
probably  the  most  current  and  press¬ 
ing  topic  discussed  at  the  Sales  Pro¬ 
motion  Division  Convention.  Its 
sw'eeping  influence  on  the  advertising 
activities  of  department  stores,  and  the 
attention  it  has  received  in  recent 
years  from  vendor  groups  and  govern¬ 
ment  agencies,  have  pushed  it  some¬ 
what  beyond  tbe  immediate  province 
of  sales  promotion  departments  alone. 

Horrible  Thought.  Louis  Tannen- 
baum,  vice  president  of  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising  of  the  American  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  describ¬ 
ed  co-op  advertising  programs  through 
local  newspapers  as  a  “conventional 
segment  of  our  merchandising  ma¬ 
chinery.”  In  calling  for  a  “Re-evalua¬ 
tion  and  Revitalization  of  Cooperative 
Advertising,”  he  defended  the  system 
as  an  excellent  means  to  build  profit¬ 
able  sales  volume  for  both  vendor  and 
retailers. 

But,  he  warned,  co-op  advertising 
is  a  “two-way  street.”  The  large 


amount  of  dollars  now  available  from 
manufacturers  for  tbe  purpose  may  all 
but  disappear  in  the  near  future  if  re¬ 
tailers  neglect  their  co-op  responsibili¬ 
ties,  Tannenbaum  said.  This  would  be 
tbe  “thought  unthinkable,”  he  added. 

In  outlining  some  of  the  “quo”  that 
a  store  should  provide  in  return  for 
the  “quid”  of  manufacturer  ad  money, 
Tannenbaum  touched  upon  some  nega¬ 
tive  as  well  as  positive  aspects. 

“Wise  merchants  .  .  .  don’t  waste 
their  time  being  space  brokers,”  he 
said.  “Co-op  advertising  is  a  valuable 
accessory  when  [the  retailer]  uses  it 
to  sell  more  of  the  worthy  products  he 
would  normally  buy,  even  if  there  were 
no  co-op  funds  involved.  Unworthy 
products  that  slip  through  the  back 
door  and  infiltrate  your  advertising 
columns  only  because  of  a  subsidy 
rarely  go  out  through  the  front  door.” 

He  asked  some  pointed  questions 
of  his  audience: 

Is  full  use  made  of  research  and  pro¬ 
duct  development  findings  .  .  .  fur¬ 
nished  by  the  manufacturer? 

Are  co-op  ads  prepared  by  the  best 
copywriters  and  layout  artists? 

Do  exciting,  newsworthy  co-op  mer¬ 
chandise  ads  get  placed  in  preferred 
newspaper  positions? 

Are  co-op  dollars  used  to  “get  our 
feet  wet”  in  untried  media? 

A  Productive  Policy.  Tannenbaum 
suggested  that  retailers  should  take  the 
same  hard  look  at  every  dollar’s  worth 
of  co-op  advertising  they  run  as  they 
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do  at  store-paid  advertising.  An  ob- " 
jective  approach  to  co-op  ads,  guided 
by  a  general  set  of  goals  that  fit  in 
with  the  store’s  interest,  will  increase 
the  productivity  of  this  type  of  adver¬ 
tising  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned, 
he  said. 

The  ANPA  representative  mention¬ 
ed  three  areas  of  co-op  activity  in 
which  the  department  store’s  advertis¬ 
ing  efforts  could  reap  greater  divi¬ 
dends. 

1  I  Hot  items  should  he  found  and 
promoted,  provided  their  value  and 
price  are  in  fact  ‘’hot.”  When  these 
items  are  found,  however,  “don’t  make 
the  mistake  of  taking  a  pre-cooked  mat 
of  a  separate  ad  and  running  it  away 
from  .  .  .  regular  space.  If  it’s  a  good 
offer  outside  your  space,  it’s  a  better 
offer  inside  .  .  .” 

2 )  Set  aside  a  portion  of  co-op 
money  for  coordinated  promotions. 
Build  these  properly  for  maximum  con¬ 
sumer  appeal.  Do  some  creative  think¬ 
ing.  One  example:  a  clinic  on  weight 
control,  “tied  in  with  everything  from 
dumbbells  to  Zweiback  ...  by  way  of 
girdles,  diet  foods,  etc.” 

3 )  Store-wide  promotions  are  am¬ 
bitious,  but  pay  off.  They  require 
proper  planning  to  get  the  particular 

.  cooperation  that  is  needed  from  the 
right  manufacturer.  Extra  sales  and 
total  store  exposure  are  the  rewards. 

This  type  of  positive  approach  to 
co-op  advertising — with  its  objective 
studies  of  results  and  the  hard-headed 
planning  that  it  implies — is  a  must  for 
stores  interested  in  keeping  co-op, 
Tannenhaum  warned.  The  “astronomi¬ 
cal  sum”  currently  being  spent  by  na¬ 
tional  advertisers  on  co-op  programs 
( about  one-sixth  of  corporate  ad 
budgets  I  may  shrink  out  of  sight  un¬ 
less  retailers  start  figuring  out  — 
“much  more  accurately” — what  the 
manufacturer  is  getting  in  return. 

Tannenhaum  offered  a  list  of  the 
advantages  to  be  realized  by  manu¬ 
facturers  in  advertising  their  products 
through  department  stores  on  a  co¬ 
operative  basis.  The  same  list  could 
well  serve  as  a  road  map  for  retailers 
as  they  drive  up  their  side  of  this  “two- 
way  street.”  Here  it  is: 


1 .  Grkatksi  Exposl'rk 

C:<)nsiimer  traffic  already  pre-disposed 
to  buying— and  at  point  of  sale 

2  Dkpartmp.nt  Stores  “Know-How”  in 
Moving  Ciooos  Faster  to  the  Gon- 
SL'MER 

a.  Influence  on  resources 

b.  Purchasing  power  to  stock  large 

((uantities 

c.  S]>eed  of  action 

d.  Fcononiy  in  distribution 

e.  Selection  of  fast  selling  items 

S.  Sales  Promohon  Planning 

AND  (ioORDI NATION 

a.  Preparation  of  entire  program 

b.  Planning  of  media  best  suited  to  do 

job 

c.  Securing  product  publicity  in  con- 

siimers  media 

d.  Planning  of  major  displays  for  win¬ 

dows.  interiors,  point  of  sales; 
other  traffic  centers,  restaurants, 
rest-rooms,  ele\  a  t(  ir-esca  1  a  tors 


A  SURVEY  recently  completed  by 
the  NRMA  Sales  Promotion  Di¬ 
vision  reveals  that  the  volume  of  busi¬ 
ness  obtained  from  gift  certificates 
ranges  from  as  little  as  one-tenth  of 
one  per  cent  of  total  store  sales  to  as 
high  as  five  per  cent. 

The  findings  are  based  on  the  re¬ 
sponses  of  200  stores  which  indicated 
that  they  issue  gift  certificates. 

More  than  three-quarters  of  the 
stores  ( 77.7  per  cent  1  make  gift  cer¬ 
tificates  available  all  year.  Nearly  all 
of  these  stores  promote  the  certificates 
extensively  for  Christmas,  but  only  16 
per  cent  put  special  emphasis  on  them 
for  Mother’s  Day  and  Father’s  Day- 
giving;  nine  per  cent  for  Easter,  and 
five  per  cent  for  graduation.  A  scat¬ 
tering  of  stores  reported  that  they  issue 
special  certificates  for  anniversaries, 
birthdays,  weddings,  births  and  Valen¬ 
tine’s  Day. 

About  two-thirds  of  the  stores  ( 64 
per  cent  I  print  their  own  certificates; 
30  per  cent  use  a  syndicated  service 
source,  and  six  per  cent  use  both.  The 
typical  store  does  not  have  tickets  in 
preprinted  amounts.  Under  12  per 


e.  Posters  throughout  the  store 

f.  .-\vailability  of  store  mailing  lists, 

charge  account  customers,  etc. 

g.  Lise  of  auditoriums  for  exhibits— 

main  store 

h.  Lise  of  auditoriums  in  branches— 

also  outdoor  exhibits  under  tents, 
parking  lots 

f  .Sales  I  raining  Programs 

.Availability  of  store  training  staffs  to 
assist  manufacturers  in  teaching  and 
instructing  .selling  and  management 
personnel 

5.  FAtai  LLiES  OE  Store  .Management 

a.  Protection  of  property,  control  of 

crowtls 

b.  Researcii  and  control  division  to 

quickly  determine  sales  results— 
or  reasons  for  not  buying 

0  Ft:oNOMV  OE  'Fotal  Prcxjr.am 
Low  local  newspaper  rates 

7.  .\bilitv  to  Develop  .\n  Feeective 
l  oTAi,  Sales  Program 


cent  reported  the  use  of  preprinted 
tickets,  and  most  of  these  also  have 
blank  certificates  which  can  he  issued 
for  any  amount  desired. 

Newspapers  and  internal  store  pro¬ 
motion  are  the  media  most  used  for 
promotion  of  gift  certificates.  Nearly 
40  per  cent  of  the  stores  also  reported 
the  use  of  window  displays  for  this 
purpose.  Something  under  20  per  cent 
use  direct  mail  and  radio,  and  six  per 
cent  promote  their  certificates  on  tele¬ 
vision. 

The  certificates  are  sold  in  a  variety 
of  locations  in  the  store,  the  most  fre¬ 
quently  reported  being  ( in  this  order  1 : 
“the  office”;  the  credit  office;  the  gen¬ 
eral  cashier;  special  booths  at  Christ¬ 
mas  on  main  floors;  “all  departments”; 
main  floor;  information  desk;  custom¬ 
er  service  counter;  main  floor  service 
desk;  cashier’s  wrap  desk;  and  mail 
and  telephone  order  desk. 

The  complete  report,  including  de¬ 
tailed  data  on  gift  certificates  as  used 
for  special  events  and  seasonal  promo¬ 
tion,  appears  in  the  June  issue  of  the 
Sales  Promotion  Division’s  subscrip¬ 
tion  bulletin.  Promotion  Exchange. 


How  Stores  Use  Gift  Certificates 
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The  Future  of  Sunday  Selling 


Supreme  Court  decisions  have  put  aside 
fhe  constitutional  argument  against  Sunday  closing  laws. 
j  Now  those  who  oppose  Sunday  business  hours 
must  work  (1)  to  see  that  the  laws  are  enforced, 

(2)  to  get  the  loopholes  in  some  state  laws  closed  up, 
xt  and  (3)  to  stimulate  serious  public  discussion  of  this  matter  — 

'f 

not  in  an  attempt  to  ^'form"  public  opinion, 

1  but  to  prevent  thoughtless  acceptance  of  a  minor  convenience 
^  that  may  cost  a  community  far  more  than  it  is  worth  .  .  . 


^%PPONENTS  of  Sunday  selling  are 
eager  to  press  the  advantages  that 
may  be  derived  from  the  recent  rulings 
of  the  Supreme  Court  which  upheld 
the  Sunday  closing  laws  of  Maryland, 
Massachusetts  and  Pennsylvania. 

Only  Nevada  lacks  a  blue  law  in 
some  form.  All  of  the  other  states  have 
Sunday  statutes.  They  vary  consider¬ 
ably  in  the  types  of  activities  which 
they  regulate.  The  differences  are  so 
great  that  it  is  impossible  to  apply  the 
rationale  of  the  Supreme  Court’s  rul¬ 
ings  precisely  to  each  and  every 
statute.  Nevertheless,  there  are  some 
broad  guide  lines  which  will  be  useful 
to  legislators,  merchants  and  consum¬ 
ers  in  their  approach  to  Sunday  selling 
regulation. 

Religious  Freedom  No  Issue.  First,  the 
constitutional  objections  raised  under 
the  First  Amendment — that  Sunday 
closing  laws  impinge  on  the  rights  of 
those  who  do  not  observe  Sunday  as  a 
day  of  worship — appear  to  have  been 
laid  to  rest. 

The  high  court  has  accepted  the 
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Counsel,  National  Retail  Merchants  Association 


characterization  given  these  laws  by 
their  proponents:  namely,  that  they 
are  “day  of  rest”  statutes,  secular  in 
their  objective,  and  that  they  are 
therefore  within  the  province  of  the 
states  in  promoting  the  general  welfare 
of  the  community  as  a  whole.  The 
judges  acknowledged  that  the  nation’s 
blue  laws  had  their  genesis  in  religious 
tradition,  but  were  satisfied  that  this 
fact  has  only  historical  significance. 

Moreover,  in  upholding  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Sunday  closing  law,  the  major¬ 
ity  of  the  Supreme  Court  found  no 
constitutional  objection  to  the  fact 
the  statute  lacked  an  exemption  for 
those  who  observed  a  day  other  than 
Sunday  as  the  Sabbath.  (Such  an  ex¬ 
emption  is  provided  in  the  statutes  of 
some  of  the  states:  e.g.,  Connecticut.) 
Chief  Justice  Warren,  in  delivering  the 
opinion  of  the  majority,  stated  that  a 
Sabbath  saving  provision  would  have 
been  “wiser,”  but  a  failure  to  include 


such  a  proviso  would  not  render  the 
statute  invalid. 

No  Prescribed  Form.  A  second  general 
conclusion  to  be  drawn  from  the  high 
court’s  opinions  is  that  extremely  wide 
latitude  will  be  accorded  the  states  in 
the  determination  of  the  manner  and 
scope  in  which  Sunday  activities  in 
general  and  Sunday  selling  in  particu¬ 
lar  are  to  be  restricted.  This  position 
was  taken  in  rebuttal  to  the  argument 
that  a  law  which  is  limited  in  applica¬ 
tion  as  to  the  stores  affected  or  items 
sold,  or  which  does  not  apply  to  the 
entire  state,  is  in  derogation  of  the 
Fourteenth  Amendment,  which  pro¬ 
vides  for  “due  process  .  .  .  and  equal 
protection  of  the  laws  .  .  .” 

Thus,  the  state  may  confine  the  limi¬ 
tations  on  Sunday  selling  to  a  city  or 
a  county — as,  for  example,  in  the  case 
involving  the  State  of  Maryland,  where 
the  law  involved  a  single  county.  It 
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What’s  Happening  About  Sunday  Selling 


In  New  Orleans 


^HURCH  opposition  to  Sunday  store  openings  is  usually 
^  the  force  that  will  focus  public  attention  on  this  matter 
and  lead  to  effective  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  closing 
laws.  In  New  Orleans,  sermons  on  the  subject  were 
preached  from  the  pulpits  of  450  churches  on  June  11th, 
and  on  the  following  day  an  advertisement  was  published 
under  the  headline:  "Shop  Only  on  Week  Days  —  Keep 
Holy  the  Lord's  Day."  It  was  signed  by  the  bishops  and 
other  pastoral  leaders  of  religious  denominations. 

Leading  New  Orleans  retailers,  working  through  the  Re¬ 
tail  Merchants  Bureau  of  the  Chamber  of  Commerce,  also 
used  advertising  space  to  consolidate  public  opinion  against 
Sunday  openings.  Some  ads  took  the  form  of  a  direct  re¬ 
sponse  to  the  churches'  appeal,  pledging  compliance. 

D.  H.  Holmes  has  for  some  years  been  opposing  the 
Sunday-opening  trend  by  publishing  advertising  messages. 
A  full-page  Holmes  ad,  headlined  "Stand  By  Your  Faith," 
appeared  in  the  Sunday  papers  of  June  25th  (see  illustra¬ 
tion).  This  ad  pictured  Christ  driving  the  money-changers 
from  the  temple. 

Many  merchants  and  clergymen  are  labeling  the  Sunday 
closing  campaign  a  success.  One  of  the  biggest  results  to 
date:  The  A&P  recently  announced  (in  paid  advertising) 
that  all  of  their  stores  in  the  greater  New  Orleans  area 
would  be  closed  all  day  on  Sundays.  In  addition,  a  number 
of  used  car  and  new  car  lots  and  showrooms  have  decided 
to  close  on  Sunday,  and  service  stations  are  trying  to  work 
out  a  plan  whereby  only  one  station  in  an  area  will  be 
open  on  Sundays. 


HOLMES 


the  seven-day  business  week,  urged  a  boycott  of  the  mer¬ 
chants  involved,  obtained  strong  editorial  support  from 
newspapers  and  finally  a  pledge  from  the  city  administra¬ 
tion  that  it  would  enforce  the  existing  Texas  law  against 
Sunday  selling. 

Houston's  mayor  sent  a  letter  to  merchants  requesting 
their  cooperation,  and  as  soon  as  this  was  received  Joske's 
and  Sakowitz  took  ad  space  again  to  announce  immediate 
compliance.  The  Joske  copy  said,  in  part,  "As  good  citizens, 
we  are  of  course  immediately  acceding  to  his  request  and 
will  not  be  open  .  .  .  We  hope  that  Mayor  Cutrer's  program 
will  lead  to  effective  community  action  to  solve  this  serious 
problem." 

However,  many  Houston  stores  did  not  fall  into  line 
promptly.  Soon  it  was  necessary  to  organize  a  blue  law 
police  squad.  In  rebuttal,  the  supporters  of  Sunday  selling 
organized  themselves  into  a  "Citizens  Committee  for  Seven 
Days  of  Freedom."  They  have  not  only  challenged  the 
Texas  law  by  staying  open  on  Sunday,  but  have  attempted 
to  test  the  law  by  filing  their  own  complaints  against  drug 
stores,  supermarkets,  service  stations,  and  even  the  gift 
shop  in  the  Houston  airport,  all  of  which  have  stayed  open 
on  Sundays— and  all  equally  in  violation  of  the  admittedly 
confusing  and  long-ignored  Texas  blue  laws. 


And  in  Houston 


The  campaign  in  Houston,  however,  is  showing  more 
mixed  returns: 

Last  winter,  Houston  presented  a  good  example  of  (1) 
how  unwilling  retailers  can  be  forced  by  their  competition 
into  Sunday  openings,  (2)  how  articulate  protests  can  com¬ 
pel  better  enforcement  of  the  Sunday  ordinances,  and  (3) 
how  badly  some  state  blue  laws  need  clarification. 

After  holding  out  for  some  time  against  the  Sunday  busi¬ 
ness  trend,  Sakowitz  and  Joske's  both  announced  during 
the  Christmas  season  that  they  would  have  to  follow  the 
practice  of  other  stores  in  the  Gulfgate  shopping  center 
and  stay  open  on  Sunday.  Their  ads  concerning  the  new 
policy  emphasized  their  reluctance  to  adopt  it. 

Meanwhile,  Houston  clergymen  began  to  preach  against 
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may  be  assumed,  therefore,  that  the 
same  principle  would  uphold  the  New 
Jersey  Sunday  selling  statute,  which 
grants  an  option  to  each  county  with¬ 
in  the  state  to  restrict  Sunday  selling 
after  a  favorable  vote  at  a  general  elec¬ 
tion.  Equally  broad  discretion  will  be 
accorded  as  to  the  types  of  stores  af¬ 
fected  by  the  legislation  and  the  types 
of  items  that  may  be  sold.  This  was  at 
issue  in  the  Pennsylvania  and  Mary¬ 
land  statutes,  which  spell  out  in  detail 
the  types  of  merchandise  that  may  or 
not  be  sold  on  Sunday  and  the  stores 
that  may  sell  them. 

Very  Narrow  Laws  Risky.  A  third  prin¬ 
ciple  that  may  be  drawn  from  the 
Supreme  Court  rulings  is  a  corollary 
to  the  “day  of  rest”  theory  upon  which 
a  favorable  decision  was  buttressed; 
namely,  that  a  Sunday  closing  statute 
will  not  be  judged  in  vacuo  but  con¬ 
sidered  in  conjunction  with  a  broad 
statutory  scheme  designed  to  keep  one 
day  of  the  week  in  which  all  labor  and 
commerce  ceases,  so  far  as  possible. 
In  other  words,  retailers  should  not 
now  assume  that  the  enactment  of 
statutes  limited  solely  to  keeping  stores 
closed  on  Sunday  will  withstand  attack 
predicated  on  the  equal  protection 
principles  outlined  in  the  Fourteenth 
Amendment. 

Existing  Laws  Analyzed.  The  state 
laws  differ  greatly  in  scope,  approach 
and — perhaps  most  significantly — in 
enforcement.  For  example:  About 
three-fourths  of  the  states  have  statutes 
which,  in  general,  proscribe  either 
labor  or  commercial  activity  on  Sun¬ 
day.  In  only  about  half  of  these  states, 
however,  does  the  Sunday  blue  law 
specifically  prohibit  the  sale  of  mer¬ 
chandise  in  some  form  on  that  day.  As 
a  broad  observation,  it  is  likely  that 
Sunday  closings  have  been  more  wide¬ 
ly  observed  in  those  states  which  have 
statutes  containing  a  specific  reference 
outlawing  the  sale  of  merchandise  as 
a  form  of  “labor  or  commercial  activi¬ 
ty.”  Virginia  and  Pennsylvania  are 
examples  of  states  which  have  achieved 
more  effective  enforcement  of  the  Sun¬ 
day  blue  laws  after  the  enactment  of 


amendments  spelling  out  Sunday  sell¬ 
ing  as  a  specific  form  of  prohibited 
activity. 

Wide  variations  likewise  exist  in  the 
types  of  items  which  are  exempt  from 
the  statutes.  Sales  of  drugs  and  medi¬ 
cal  supplies  are  specifically  permitted 
in  more  than  20  states  and  are  the  most 
frequent  exemption.  Other  exemp¬ 
tions.  in  order  of  frequency,  are  gaso¬ 
line,  oil  and  auto  supplies,  groceries, 
ice,  ice  cream,  and  confectioneries. 

Sometimes  the  exemption  is  stated 
in  terms  of  the  vendor  rather  than  the 
items  involved:  for  example,  “drug¬ 
gists”  instead  of  “drugs.”  In  this  era 
of  scramhled  merchandising,  a  refer¬ 
ence  to  the  type  of  store  rather  than 
the  types  of  items  leaves  the  way  open 
for  the  sale  hy  the  exempt  vendor  of 
a  wide  variety  of  articles — from  drugs 
to  toys. 

Sometimes  the  door  is  left  open  by 
statutes  which  permit  “works  of  neces¬ 
sity  and  charity,”  and  this  exemption 
may  be  and  has  been  held  to  apply  to 
sales  of  merchandise  of  all  kinds  in  the 
absence  of  any  reference  in  the  law 
specifically  prohibiting  such  sales.  It 
is  a  sound  principle  that  laws  are  more 
effectively  enforced  when  the  law  in¬ 
volved  is  not  saddled  with  exceptions 
and  exemptions,  for  it  simplifies  the 
role  of  the  law  enforcement  authorities 
as  well  as  the  courts  which  must  inter¬ 
pret  and  apply  the  exemptions. 

Several  of  the  states  have  enacted 
“day  of  rest”  statutes  but  have  re¬ 
served  the  right  to  enact  Sunday  sell¬ 
ing  laws  to  the  various  cities,  towns  or 
counties  within  the  state.  This  is  the 
approach,  for  example,  in  Maryland 
and  Delaware.  New  Jersey  delegated 
the  authority  to  enact  Sunday  closing 
laws  to  the  voters  in  the  various  coun¬ 
ties,  on  the  basis  of  a  popular  referen¬ 
dum.  From  the  standpoint  of  effective 
enforcement,  a  state-wide  statute 
would  appear  to  be  the  more  desirable. 

The  Teeth  in  the  Laws.  Perhaps  the 
weakest  feature  of  the  Sunday  blue 
laws  can  be  found  in  the  penalties  pro¬ 
vided  for  their  violation.  In  Idaho,  for 
example,  the  statute  proclaims  Sunday 


as  a  day  of  rest  but  no  penalties  are  | 
prescribed.  In  some  states,  the  penalty  | 
for  violation  is  a  fine  which  can  be  as  I 
low  as  $1.  Jail  sentences  are  usually  ! 
not  provided.  | 

Several  states,  notably  Virginia.  | 
Pennsylvania  and  New  Jersey,  have  ^ 
stepped  up  penalties  in  recent  years  as  ■ 
a  part  of  their  blue  law  “modernization 
program.”  In  these  states,  penalties  for 
a  first  offense  range  as  high  as  SlOO; 
for  second  offense  $200.  In  Virginia, 
the  courts  are  vested  with  authority  to  | 
require  the  convicted  merchant  to  file 
a  bond  of  from  $100  to  $5,000  for  a 
period  of  12  months. 

These  modern  blue  law  penalties  go 
even  further.  In  Pennsylvania,  for  ex-  ^ 
ample,  each  sale  constitutes  a  separate 
offense — a  penalty  which,  if  enforced,  ■ 
would  discourage  recalcitrant  shop-  I 
keepers  who  would  otherwise  gladly  | 
pay  the  small  fines  involved  as  a  part  ' 
of  the  cost  of  doing  business  on  Sun-  1 
day.  = 

The  Enforcement  Question.  A  final  as¬ 
pect  of  the  Sunday  selling  statutes  must  [ 
be  considered  which  is  not  a  part  of  the  | 
statutory  fabric  itself:  namely,  the  at-  ; 
titude  of  the  law  enforcement  author!-  ’ 
ties.  In  a  few  states,  the  authorities  : 
have  been  vigilant  in  enforcing  these  | 
laws.  In  the  majority  of  states,  how¬ 
ever,  enforcement  has  been  sporadic 
or  non-existent.  I 

Many  authorities  will  not  take  ac¬ 
tion  on  their  own  initiative  but  will 
await  the  prodding  of  merchants’ 
groups  and  other  puhlic-spirited  or¬ 
ganizations.  In  some  localities  the 
police  have  stated  flatly  that  Sunday 
closing  statutes  have  a  very  low  priori¬ 
ty  in  the  law  enforcement  program. 

This  abdication  of  responsibility  is  ‘ 
indefensible  by  any  standard.  It  is 
clear  that  the  enactment  of  Sunday¬ 
selling  statutes  or  the  strengthening  of 
existing  ones  will  go  for  naught  unless 
retailers  can  convince  the  general  pub¬ 
lic,  and  those  responsible  for  seeing  to 
it  that  the  laws  are  faithfully  executed, 
that  vigorous  enforcement  of  such  laws 
is  in  the  best  interests  of  our  society. 
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^  How  to  raise  wages  but  lower  selling  costs 
^  How  to  get  the  most  out  of  low-budget  promotion 
^  How  to  protect  the  store  against  theft 


Smaller  Stores’ 

Midyear  Conference 


THE  Smaller  Stores  Division’s  mid- 
*  year  conference  is  always  a  one- 
day-and-evening  meeting  timed  to  fit 
in  with  June  visits  to  the  New  York 
markets.  This  year’s  capsule  conven¬ 
tion  had  three  main  subjects:  labor 
relations,  advertising  and  store  pro¬ 
tection.  As  in  all  Smaller  Store  Divi¬ 
sion  meetings,  much  of  the  time  was 
given  to  questions  and  answers.  At 
the  cost  of  only  one  day  out  of  the 
markets  the  200  merchants  who  at¬ 
tended  picked  up  concise  and  expert 
advice  on  how  to  get  the  most  out  of 
their  investments  in  three  important 
fields. 

EMPLOYEE  RELATIONS 

EFFECTS  OF  THE  new  minimum 
wage  law  will  not  be  confined  to  those 
stores  that  are  covered  by  it,  Frank 
Waldenfels,  New  York  management 
consultant,  reminded  the  smaller  store 
merchants.  A  store  may  do  less  than 
$1  million  volume  and  therefore  not 
be  a  “covered  enterprise,”  but  it  must 
draw  its  help  from  the  same  employ¬ 
ment  market  as  its  competitors  who 
pay  the  $1  minimum  or  better.  It 
must  match  its  competitors’  wage  rates, 
or  it  will  just  get  the  “dregs  of  the 
market,”  the  “leavings  of  the  other 
stores.”  But  the  only  way  to  come  to 
terms  with  higher  hourly  costs  is  to 
make  each  payroll  hour  more  produc¬ 
tive. 

Part-Timers.  “While  we  can  afford  to 
pay  good  people,”  Waldenfels  said, 
“the  thing  we  cannot  afford  is  to  pay 
them  for  idle  time  .  .  .  You  will  have 


to  give  more  attention  to  good  sched¬ 
uling  if  you  are  going  to  avoid  higher 
costs.  Every  scheduling  study  demon¬ 
strates  a  great  deal  of  waste  in  having 
people  at  the  wrong  time — for  ex¬ 
ample,  too  much  help  at  the  beginning 
and  end  of  the  day  and  too  little  help 
at  the  lunch  hour. 

“If  you  have  to  reduce  the  hours 
you  pay  for,  the  most  satisfactory  way 
is  to  have  fewer  full-timers  and  more 
part-timers.  This  is  a  well-tested  meth¬ 
od.  One  chain  of  50  medium  sized 
stores  uses  66  per  cent  part-timers. 
They  provide  better  coverage  during 
the  peak  hours.” 

As  a  start  on  better  utilization  of  em¬ 
ployee  time,  Waldenfels  suggested 
that  the  store  head  make  his  own 
study: 

“Take  a  count  for  a  week  of  the  cus¬ 
tomers  or  the  transactions  by  each 
hour  of  the  day.  Then  put  down  the 
number  of  salespeople  at  each  hour. 
Then  compute  the  salary  cost  for  each 
hour.  You  are  likely  to  find  that  your 
salary  cost  in  some  hours  is  as  much 
as  20  per  cent  and  in  the  peak  hours 
only  three  per  cent.  By  rearranging 
the  schedule,  and  having  people  when 
you  need  them,  you  will  increase  vol¬ 
ume,  give  better  service,  reduce  cost.” 

Incentives,  Controls,  Automation.  An¬ 
other  way  of  keeping  selling  costs  down 
as  a  percentage  of  sales,  even  while 
dollar  rates  go  up,  is  to  pay  incentive 
wages  for  better  production.  Walden¬ 
fels  has  set  up  such  incentive  pay  sys¬ 
tems  for  many  stores.  He  reported  that 
one  large  retail  company,  after  10 
years  with  an  incentive  pay  system,  has 


lower  direct  salary  cost  than  it  had  10 
years  ago,  while  average  earnings  are 
well  above  $1.25  an  hour. 

As  other  methods  of  making  the 
payroll  dollar  more  productive,  Wal¬ 
denfels  recommended  stronger  and 
better  trained  supervision;  the  use  of 
two  shifts  of  people  in  cases  where  it 
is  not  practical  to  shorten  store  hours; 
the  introduction  of  self-service  and 
self-selection  fixtures  (  but  only  in  care¬ 
fully  chosen  areas,  and  with  due  re¬ 
gard  to  the  fact  that  self-service  gen¬ 
erally  is  associated  with  lower  mark¬ 
up  ) ;  and,  finally,  a  big  step-up  in  the 
use  of  mechanized  equipment. 

On  this  last  point,  Waldenfels  said: 
“Retailing  is  20  years  behind  industry 
in  the  area  of  automated  operation  .  .  . 
We  are  behind  because  we  could  hire 
people  for  low  wages  and  long  hours. 
But  that  condition  no  longer  exists, 
and  necessity  compels  us  to  automate.” 

Employee  Relations.  The  extension  of 
the  wage-hour  law  to  retailing,  the 
promise  of  stepped-up  unionization 
efforts,  and  recent  court  decisions  con¬ 
cerning  union  security,  supervisors’ 
status,  and  interpretation  of  the  Lan- 
drum-Griffin  Act  may  all  be  expected 
to  have  an  effect  in  formalizing  em¬ 
ployer-employee  relations  in  retailing. 
Dr.  Benjamin  Werne,  member  of  the 
New  York  bar,  stressed: 

►  the  importance  of  establishing 
and  circulating  written  store  policies 
and  rules, 

►  the  desirability  of  a  constant 
interchange  of  employees  in  different 
jobs  and  departments,  to  avoid  group¬ 
ing  into  “crafts,”  and 

►  the  development  of  sound  com¬ 
munications  from  top  management 
down. 

Responsible  attitudes  on  the  part  of 
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department  managers  will  be  the  most 
important  element  in  satisfactory  em¬ 
ployee  relations,  Dr.  Werne  said.  Re¬ 
sponsible  supervision  requires  specific 
training,  but  what  is  most  essential. 
Dr.  Werne  emphasized,  is  a  positive 
management  attitude:  “Management 
must  convince  employees  that  it  is 
ready  to  listen  to  what  they  say;  must 
want  to  find  out  what  happened  in  a 
given  situation  and  what  can  be 
learned  from  it.” 

STORE  PROTECTION 

THEFT  IN  RETAILING  takes  many 
forms,  ranging  all  the  way  from  shop¬ 
lifting  to  complicated  inventory 
manipulations  and  “payola”  deals. 
“It’s  not  a  pretty  picture  we  face,” 
said  Sargent  J.  Curtis.  “Thefts  against 
the  retailer  have  been  estimated  at  a 
hefty  $500  million  to  $1  billion  an¬ 
nually.” 

Curtis,  who  is  security  superintend¬ 
ent  of  The  J.  L.  Hudson  Company  and 
author  of  the  recently  published  hook, 
“Modern  Retail  Security,”  estimates 
that  he  has  handled  30,000  cases  of 
dishonesty  in  the  past  20  years.  Out  of 
his  own  experience  and  that  of  12  other 
leading  security  men  whom  he  inter¬ 
viewed  in  preparation  for  his  talk. 


Curtis  offered  scores  of  useful  recom¬ 
mendations  for  the  improvement  of 
store  security.  But  he  emphasized  that 
no  such  accumulation  of  “do’s”  and 
“don’ts”  will  produce  a  procedure  that 
all  stores,  or  even  any  one  store,  should 
adopt.  “What  we  need,”  he  said,  “is 
a  covering  formula,  an  over-all  guide 
to  the  problem  of  theft  losses.  I  have 
such  a  formula,  but  it  is  not  unique; 
it  is  the  basic  formula  of  all  adminis¬ 
trative  action.  It  has  four  parts: 
analyze;  plan;  deputize,  and  super¬ 
vise. 

“►  Analyze  your  store’s  unique 
loss  problems.  ( 1 )  Determine  what 
type  of  losses  you  now  have.  Are  they 
money  or  merchandise?  (2)  In  what 
areas  are  the  losses  occurring?  In 
stockrooms,  selling  area,  fitting  rooms, 
warehouse,  delivery  area?  (3)  At  what 
time  of  day  are  the  losses  occurring? 
During  selling  hours,  at  store  opening 
or  closing,  during  night  hours?  ( 4  i 
Who  might  be  involved  in  the  losses? 
Customers,  employees,  managers,  ven¬ 
dors,  delivery  men? 

“►  Plan  your  security  program.  ( 1 ) 
What  type  of  detection  techniques 
should  be  used?  (2)  What  preventive 
action  needs  to  be  initiated? 

“►  Organize  your  people.  Assign 
duties  and  responsibilities  to  carry 


your  security  program  into  action. 

“►  Follow  up  your  security  pro¬ 
gram.  Check  periodically  to  see  if  your 
plan  of  attack  is  being  followed.  Keep 
persistently  at  it. 

“There,”  he  concluded,  “is  your 
magic  formula.  If  you  will  approach 
this  problem  just  as  you  approach  any 
other  administrative  problem,  you  will 
immediately  find  your  shortage  prob¬ 
lems  diminishing.” 

Looking  at  some  of  the  “formulas” 
that  various  stores  swear  by  as  loss- 
preventers,  Curtis  questioned  whether 
they  are  all  as  effective  as  they  seem; 
pointed  out  that  different  experts  often 
have  conflicting  opinions.  One  large 
store  puts  its  faith  in  its  12  television 
cameras;  but  others  have  concluded 
that  they  are  “practically  valueless.” 
Another  store  is  using  dummy  tele¬ 
vision  cameras  that  “scan”  the  em¬ 
ployees  as  they  leave  each  evening.  But 
how  long,  asked  Curtis,  can  the  secret 
of  this  non-working  camera  be  kept? 

One  store  controls  employee  pack¬ 
ages  by  putting  numbered  seals  on 
them.  But  another  stopped  this,  after 
discovering  that  dishonest  employees 
were  cutting  open  the  bottom  of  the 
bag,  putting  stolen  merchandise  in¬ 
side,  then  resealing  the  bag  and  using 
the  numbered  seal  as  a  pass. 


A  Small  Town's  Retailers  Create  a  Shopping  Arcade 


Merchants  of  Geneseo,  III.  (popula¬ 
tion  5.0(X))  are  just  completing  the 
transformation  of  their  stores  into  a 
main  street  shopping  center.  A  con¬ 
tinuous  canopy,  supported  by  orna¬ 
mental  wrought  iron  trellises,  joins  the 
stores  along  the  principal  business 
blocks.  Store  signs  of  uniform  design 
hang  inside  the  arcade.  Owners  and 
store  tenants  combined  to  finance  the 


project,  each  tenant  agreeing  to  a  12 
per  cent  addition  to  his  annual  rent. 
The  idea  originated  with  a  handful 
of  energetic  retailers  in  the  Geneseo 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  who  sold  it 
to  the  other  stores,  landlords  and  the 
two  local  banks.  The  orgument  that 
put  the  idea  across:  "Spend  $1,0(X) 
now  to  avoid  spending  $10,000  later 
to  fight  an  area  shopping  center  .  .  ." 
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Some  stores  think  the  “formula”’  is  to  penalize  buyers  by 
deducting  losses  from  their  bonuses.  But  this  surely  leads 
buyers  to  cover  up  losses,  thus  preventing  any  corrective  action. 

Merchants  who  “prosecute  100  per  cent”  in  shoplifting  cases 
have  reported  a  drop  in  their  cases.  “But.”  said  Curtis,  “ii 
your  floor  detectives  spend  four  or  five  hours  a  day  in  court 
they  cannot  be  on  the  selling  floor,  and  your  cases  will  cer¬ 
tainly  drop.  It’s  no  sign  that  you’ve  reduced  your  losses.” 

Convex  mirrors  through  which  they  can  keep  an  eye  on  cus¬ 
tomers  are  favored  by  some  small  store  owners.  But  a  super¬ 
market  manager  recently  took  his  down  after  learning  from 
a  shoplifter  that  the  thief  found  them  very  helpful  too — he 
could  see  whether  anybody  was  watching  him. 

The  moral,  Curtis  repeated,  is  two-fold:  ( 1 )  that  every  store's 
protection  problem  is  an  individual  one,  and  (2 )  that  no  “sys¬ 
tem”  can  be  installed  and  then  forgotten  by  management: 
Persistent  follow-up  is  vital. 

SMALLER  STORE  ADVERTISING 

TWO  ADVERTISING  specialists  gave  the  smaller  store  mer¬ 
chants  a  quick  cram  course  in  how  to  get  the  most  out  of  a 
limited  promotion  budget.  From  M.  Seklemian,  editorial  direc¬ 
tor  of  Retail  Advertising  Week,  came  the  advice  to  shoot  the 
advertising  money  in  one  or  two  big,  strong  ads  a  week,  instead 
of  scattering  it  in  small  daily  space  with  relatively  little  impact. 

He  also  recommended  a  serious  re-examination  of  the  possi¬ 
bilities  of  direct  mail.  In  Seklemian’s  opinion,  a  smaller  store 
competing  with  large  department  stores  might  do  well  to  confine 
its  newspaper  advertising  to  institutional  messages  aimed  at 
attracting  more  charge  account  customers.  Item  advertising 
would  then  be  done  almost  entirely  by  direct  mail  to  charge 
account  lists. 

Photographic  Ads.  A.  J.  Josephson,  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  ad¬ 
vertising  consultant,  made  a  strong  case  for  the  use  of  photog¬ 
raphy  in  retail  advertising,  and  assured  the  smaller  store  mer¬ 
chants  that  good  photographic  effects  can  come  well  within 
small  ad  budgets. 

“Most  cities.”  he  said,  “have  competent  commercial  photog¬ 
raphers  who  are  capable  of  doing  your  photography  at  reason¬ 
able  prices.  I  suggest  you  call  in  one  or  two  and  discuss  service, 
quality  and  price.  If  you  use  a  large  volume  of  photographs, 
it  might  be  advisable  to  set  up  a  small  studio  space  for  the 
photographer  to  work  in.  I  have  made  such  an  arrangement 
with  McCurdy’s  in  Rochester.  I  keep  a  camera  and  lights  set 
up  at  all  times  in  a  section  of  their  advertising  department. 
When  they  have  photographs  to  be  taken  they  call  me  and  one 
of  my  assistants  needs  only  to  take  film  along  with  him.” 

Josephson  advised  against  do-it-yourself  photography 
efforts;  if  a  photo  is  to  reproduce  well  in  the  newspaper  it  re¬ 
quires  professional  equipment  and  knowledge. 

The  most  economical  way  to  get  photographs,  of  course,  is 
from  the  merchandise  manufacturer;  and  the  time  to  request 
these,  said  Josephson,  is  when  the  merchandise  order  is  being 
placed. 


With  a  Kingsley  Machine  you  can  monogram 
these  gift  items  right  in  your  own  store! 

This  "On-the-Spot”  service  promotes  extra  sales 
. . .  and  brings  in  new  customers  who  can’t  get 
quick  service  monogramming  elsewhere. 

Write  for  a  free  copy  of  "Ideas  for  Mono- 
grammed  Sales  Promotions”  and  complete  in¬ 
formation  on  our  Rental  Plan  (only  21^  a  day). 

KIHGSLEY^ 


850  Cahuenga*  Hollywood  38,  Califoi^ia 
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LEONARD  MONGEON 

Manager,  Traffic  Group 


Protecting  Your  interests 
From  Factory  to  Store: 

NRMA's  Traffic  Group 

By  Leonard  Mongeon 


FRANK  G.  SHEDDY 

Chairman,  Traffic  Group 
Receiving  Manager, 

Strawbridge  &  Clothier 

T  HE  Traffic  Group  of  the  NRMA  was 
*  established  41  years  ago.  It  was  the 
second  of  the  Association’s  specialized 
divisions  ( the  first  was  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  which  is  just  eight  months 
older  than  the  Traffic  Group.  )  The 
Group  was  created  in  response  to  the 
insistent  demands  of  members  that  the 
Association  protect  their  interests  in 
transportation  rates  and  charges. 

Common  carrier  rates,  then  as  now, 
were  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Com¬ 
merce  Commission.  (Today  we  have 
the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board  too,  which 
controls  air  rates.  I  With  stores  selling 
thousands  of  kinds  of  merchandise,  on 
most  of  which  they  paid  practically  all 
transportation  charges  from  manufac¬ 
turer’s  plant  to  store,  members  had  a 
big  stake  in  what  went  on  before  the 
Interstate  Commerce  Commission  and 
carrier  rate  committees.  And  thus 
the  Traffic  Group  was  born,  and  from 
its  very  inception  became  an  action 
group  with  a  capital  A. 

We  appear  constantly  before  the 
Commission  and  carrier  rate  com¬ 


mittees  and  Congressional  committees. 
Let  me  mention  just  a  few  of  our  pre¬ 
sent  activities.  \^e  are: 

►  Helping  the  Railway  Express 
Agency  to  defend  a  substantial  reduc¬ 
tion  in  wearing  apparel  rates  (  before 
the  Commission). 

►  Opposing  the  efforts  of  the  rail¬ 
roads  in  Middle  Atlantic,  New  England 
and  the  Central  States  to  add  plus 
charges  for  pick-up  and  delivery, 
which  is  now  performed  without 
charge  (  before  the  Commission  I . 

►  Opposing  efforts  of  railroads  and 
motor  carriers  to  limit  their  liability 
for  loss  and  damage  to  a  maximum  of 
$3.00  per  pound  (before  the  Commis¬ 
sion  ) . 

►  Opposing  proposal  of  motor  com¬ 
mon  carriers  in  Middle  Atlantic  and 
New  England  States  to  substantially 
increase  clothing  rates  ( before  carrier 
rate  committee ) . 

►  Favoring  revolutionary  arrange¬ 
ments  of  railroads  to  carry  two  high¬ 
way  trailers  on  one  railroad  fiat  car. 
Also  favoring  freight  forwarder  estab¬ 
lishment  of  volume  rates  ( before  the 
Commission ) . 

►  Supporting  legislation  that  will 
permit  the  refund  of  freight  charges 
on  motor  carriers  and  freight  forward¬ 
er  shipments  where  such  charges  are 
unreasonable  (  before  House  Interstate 
Commerce  Committee ) . 

►  Advocating  repeal  of  Section  557 
of  the  Railway  Pay  Act,  which  could 
prevent  the  successful  operation  of 
Railway  Express  Agency  (  before  Sen¬ 
ate  Interstate  Commerce  Committee). 

►  Proposing  substantial  reductions 
in  Railway  Express  rates  on  numerous 


kinds  of  merchandise  (  before  carrier 
rate  committee). 

►  Opposing  proposal  of  railroads, 
which  may  also  apply  to  freight  for¬ 
warders,  of  substantial  country-wide 
increases  on  millinery,  men’s  hats  and 
caps,  games  and  toys,  furniture  and 
various  other  kinds  of  merchandise 
( before  Uniform  Classification  Com¬ 
mittee  ) , 

While  the  urgency  of  transportation 
matters  led  to  the  formation  of  the 
Traffic  Group,  it  became  immediately 
apparent  that  there  were  many  press¬ 
ing  problems  that  demanded  solution 
in  the  field  of  receiving,  checking, 
marking  and  stockkeeping.  The  two 
jobs,  transportation  and  receiving 
and  marking,  go  hand  in  hand  and 
form  a  continuous  chain  from  manu¬ 
facturer’s  plant  to  selling  counter.  To¬ 
gether,  they  have  become  the  field  of 
operation  for  the  Traffic  Group. 

WEIGHT  REDUCTION.  One  of  the  very 
early  accomplishments  of  the  Group, 
working  with  a  committee  of  the  Con¬ 
trollers’  Congress,  was  a  concerteil 
program  conducted  over  a  period  of 
years  to  get  manufacturers  to  ship  in 
lightweight  corrugated  containers  in¬ 
stead  of  wooden  boxes  and  barrels. 
Back  in  the  late  20s,  a  wooden  case 
would  have  a  tare  weight  of  as  much 
as  75  pounds,  whereas  sufficient  cor¬ 
rugated  containers  to  contain  the  mer¬ 
chandise  would  have  a  tare  weight  of 
10  pounds.  Thus,  for  a  number  of 
years  our  members,  spurred  by  the 
Traffic  Group,  wrote  manufacturers  to 
change  their  method  of  shipping 
or  stand  the  excess  transportation 
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charges  caused  by  the  additional  tare 
weight.  Pamphlets  were  distributed 
to  all  members  illustrating  the  prob¬ 
lem.  e  were  amazingly  successful 
in  this  effort. 

UNIT  PACKING.  Out  of  that  success¬ 
ful  campaign  grew  a  movement  to 
bring  about  the  widespread  use  of 
unit  packing.  Unit  packing,  of  course, 
saved  receiving  and  marking,  ware¬ 
housing  and  packing  expense.  Besides 
the  Traffic  Group,  the  Controllers’ 
Congress  and  Store  Management 
Group  were  represented  on  a  national 
committee  which  worked  long  and  ar¬ 
duously  on  this  matter  and  their  efforts 
were  crowned  with  a  tremendous  suc¬ 
cess.  This  effort  really  got  unit  pack¬ 
ing  under  way. 

FAVORABLE  TERMS.  Down  through 
the  years  efforts  were  made  by  various 
manufacturing  industries  to  establish 
F.O.B.  Plant  terms  which  would  have 
forced  our  members  to  pay  the  local 
cartage  charges  for  getting  the  ship¬ 
ment  from  manufacturer’s  plant  to  the 
shipping  terminal  at  point  of  origin. 
All  of  these  industry  efforts  were  can¬ 
celled  out  through  conferences  be¬ 
tween  the  NRMA  Vendor  Relations 
Committee  and  the  Traffic  Group  com¬ 
mittee  on  the  one  hand,  and  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  manufacturing  indus¬ 
try  on  the  other  hand. 

SHIPPING  ASSOCIATIONS.  Another 
notable  accomplishment  was  the  part 
we  played  in  securing  an  exemption 
from  Interstate  Commerce  Commis¬ 
sion  regulations  for  non-profit  shipping 
associations  ( then  practically  non¬ 
existent!.  by  having  Section  402(c) 
of  the  Interstate  Commerce  Act  en¬ 
acted  back  in  1942.  This  was  of  the 
utmost  importance  to  retailers,  who, 
in  subsequent  years,  formed  many  such 
associations  and  are  enjoying  large 
savings  in  transportation  charges. 
\^orking  with  two  members  of  the 
National  Industrial  Traffic  League,  we 
drafted  the  legislative  exemption 
which  was  accepted  by  the  House  In¬ 
terstate  and  Foreign  Commerce  Com¬ 
mittee  and  became  Section  l()2(c). 


TRANSPORTATION  ECONOMIES. 

Through  the  years  we  have  labored  to 
improve  the  form  and  content  of  our 
shipping  instructions  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  so  as  to  bring  about  the  lowest 
possible  transportation  charges  con¬ 
sistent  with  the  required  transit  time, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  improve¬ 
ment  in  this  direction.  But  some  stores 
need  to  do  more  along  these  lines. 
However,  in  connection  with  a  pro¬ 
gram  of  charging  back  to  manufactur¬ 
ers  excess  transportation  charges 
caused  by  their  deviation  from  our 
shipping  instructions,  we  now  ap¬ 
proach  perfection.  Also,  the  program 
of  using  consolidators  (  so-called  pack¬ 
ing  and  shipping  companies  I  to  save 
transportation  dollars  has  advanced  to 
the  point  where  most  stores  use  such 
facilities  from  the  larger  markets. 

RECENT  AND  CURRENT  ACTIVITIES.  In 

1953  the  Receiving  and  Marking  Com¬ 
mittee  was  organized.  It  is  now'  under 
the  chairmanship  of  Loren  Spademan 
of  the  J.  L.  Hudson  Company.  Vice 
chairman  is  Cliff  Johnson  of  the  L.  S. 
Ayres  Co.,  Indianapolis.  This  com¬ 
mittee  has  many  worthwhile  accom¬ 
plishments  to  its  credit,  such  as: 

►  Publication  of  the  Marking 
Methods  Manual,  which  gives  the 
best  methods  of  price-ticketing  2600 
different  types  of  merchandise  (  114 
pages  I . 

►  Publication  of  the  Receiving  De¬ 
partment  Operations  Manual  (379 
pages  I . 

►  Promotion  of  pre-marking. 

►  Development  of  Shipment  Iden¬ 
tification  Standards  in  label  form 
for  attaching  to  store  purchase  orders. 
These  instructions  have  to  do  with  the 
proper  way  to  mark  packages  and  not 
the  shipping  route  to  be  used. 

►  Development  of  Standardized 
Instructions  for  distribution  to 
manufacturers  of  soft  goods  who  affix 
pin-attached  or  string-attached  tickets 
to  merchandise  with  respect  to  types 
of  tickets,  layout  of  information,  etc. 

►  Suggestions  to  all  manufacturer 
associations  ( through  the  good  offices 
of  the  Vendor  Relations  Committee  I 
on  how  to  prepare  invoices  to  make 


it  easy  for  stores  to  reproduce  them 
through  duplicating  machines.  These 
are  called  Invoice  Printing  Stand¬ 
ards. 

►  Development  of  CoLOR-FoR-SiZE 
Ticket  Standards  for  those  stores 
and  manufacturers  that  use  color  for 
denoting  size.  The  Committee  empha¬ 
sizes  that  this  color  code  should  in  no 
way  he  construed  to  be  an  endorse¬ 
ment  of  color-for-size  ticketing  by  in¬ 
dividual  stores.  Rather,  it  is  hoped 
that  by  getting  manufacturers  to  agree 
on  standardized  color-coded  size 
tickets,  it  may  be  possible  for  stores 
that  now  attach  their  own  color-for- 
size  price  tickets  to  discontinue  doing 
so  and  attach  single  color  price  tickets 
in  conjunction  with  the  vendors’  color- 
coded  size  tags. 

►  Development  of  Product  Iden¬ 
tification  Standards  for  unit-pack¬ 
ed  merchandise. 

THE  TRANSPORTATION  COMMITTEE. 

A  32-member  Transportation  Com¬ 
mittee,  representing  all  sections  of  the 
country,  meets  several  times  a  year. 
Its  current  chairman  is  Robert  E.  Van- 
tine,  Bloomingdale’s,  New  \  ork.  and 
the  vice  chairman  is  Myron  Engelsher. 
Allied  Stores  Corp.,  New  York.  This 
is  the  very  important  group  that  de¬ 
cides  what  action  NRMA  should  take 
with  respect  to  legislation  and  rate 
matters  affecting  our  transportation 
interests.  Their  actions  are  subject  to 
approval  or  disapproval  by  the  NRMA 
Board  of  Directors  and  the  Traffic 
Group.  An  indication  of  the  continu¬ 
ous  activity  of  this  important  commit¬ 
tee  has  already  been  shown  earlier  in 
this  article.  The  committee,  under  the 
chairmanship  of  Eugene  H.  ^  abler, 
the  Rike  Kumler  Co.,  Dayton,  wrote 
the  237-page  Manual  For  Reducing 
Transportation  Costs. 

The  ever-increasing  tempo  of  our 
activities  gives  every  indication  that 
our  efforts  in  behalf  of  members  will 
take  on  added  value  in  the  future.  e 
look  forward  to  making  every  effort 
to  help  our  stores  get  the  most  out  of 
every  transportation,  receiving  and 
marking  dollar  spent. 


July-August,  19I>1 
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The  ^'Truth  in  Lending^^  Bill 


MANAGEMENT  MATTERS 


WASHINGTON  hearings  on  the 
“Truth  in  Lending  Act”  (S. 
1740)  began  in  July  and  will  continue 
in  August.  The  hearings  are  being 
conducted  by  the  Production  and 
Stabilization  Sub-Committee  of  the 
Senate  Banking  and  Currency  Com¬ 
mittee.  Sen.  Paul  Douglas,  author  of 
the  bill,  is  chairman  of  the  sub-com¬ 
mittee. 

NRMA’s  appearance  in  opposition 
to  the  bill  was  scheduled  for  July  25th. 
Hearings  were  to  be  recessed  on  July 
27th  and  resumed  in  mid-August.  The 
continuation  of  the  hearings  was  made 
necessary  by  the  large  number  of  or¬ 
ganizations  desiring  to  testify,  particu¬ 
larly  those  which  oppose  the  bill.  The 
first  weeks  of  the  hearings  were  large¬ 
ly  dominated  by  credit  unions,  savings 
banks  and  other  supporters  of  the  legis¬ 
lation. 

NRMA’s  witnesses  at  the  hearings 
were  Duncan  McC.  Holthausen,  of  A. 
Holthausen,  Union  City.  N.  J.  depart¬ 
ment  store;  Prof.  Theodore  N.  Beck¬ 
man  of  Ohio  State,  and  Virgil  Martin, 
president  of  Carson  Pirie  Scott,  who 
also  represented  the  Illinois  State  Re¬ 
tailers  Association. 

NRMA’s  position  on  this  legislation 
is  that  the  disclosure  of  credit  service 
charges  is  right  and  essential,  and  the 
regular  practice  of  all  reputable  mer¬ 
chants;  but  that  the  Douglas  bill  poses 
impossible  compliance  and  enforce¬ 
ment  problems.  Both  Duncan  Hol¬ 
thausen  and  Prof.  Beckman  testified, 
as  they  did  on  similar  legislation  last 
year,  that  the  Douglas  bill  would  mean 
the  end  of  revolving  credit  accounts 
because  of  the  impossibility  of  express¬ 
ing  the  service  charge  on  these  add¬ 
on  accounts— with  their  continuously 
changing  periods  of  pay-out — as  “a 
simple  annual  rate.”  Holthausen,  who 
was  formerly  a  credit  official  with  the 
Federal  Reserve  Board,  said  that  even 
if  exceptions  were  made  to  simplify  the 
reporting  of  charges  on  revolving 


credit,  they  could  not  make  the  pro¬ 
posed  law  a  practical  one. 

As  to  protecting  the  customer 
against  exploitation,  the  opponents  of 
the  bill  say  it  could  well  bave  the  op¬ 
posite  effect.  Sen.  Wallace  F.  Ben¬ 
nett  of  Utah,  a  member  of  the  sub¬ 
committee,  made  this  point  very 
powerfully  in  a  speech  on  the  floor  of 
the  Senate  when  the  bill  was  intro¬ 
duced.  He  said: 

“Let’s  assume  that  the  Douglas  Bill 
is  enacted  and  the  reputable  retail 
merchants  advertise  credit  charges  of 
15  to  18  per  cent  on  the  basis  of  sim¬ 
ple  annual  rates.  What  will  be  the  re¬ 
action  of  the  credit  exploiter  who  is 
the  assumed  target  of  the  bill? 

“I  can  envision  the  ads  now:  ‘Why 
pay  15  per  cent  or  18  per  cent  for 
credit?  Buy  here  and  get  24  months 
to  pay  without  any  credit  charge!’ 

“Nothing  in  the  bill  could  stop  such 
advertising  because  every  merchant  is 
free  to  absorb  the  credit  costs  in  the 
price  if  he  so  chooses  .  .  .  The  claim 
is  that  this  bill  will  insure  the  dis¬ 
closure  to  the  public  of  the  real  cost 
of  consumer  credit.  It  will  not  .  .  . 
accomplish  any  such  purpose.  It 


THE  Controllers’  Congress  Depart- 
■  MENTAL  Merchandising  AND  Oper¬ 
ating  Results  For  1960  shows  that 
the  gross  margin  per  dollar  of  inven¬ 
tory  investment  hit  a  new  low  of 

SI. 86.* 

“Never  before,”  says  Sam  Flanel, 
general  manager  of  the  Controllers’ 
Congress,  “have  department  and  spe¬ 
cialty  stores’  investments  in  inventory 
been  less  productive.”  In  his  analyti¬ 
cal  introduction  to  the  M.O.R.,  sched¬ 
uled  for  publication  in  early  August, 

(Statistics  ate  derived  from  unweighted  data; 
tl;e  Harvard  Report  figure  of  82.51  elsewltere 
i;i  thi;  i.isitc  i-.  based  on  wei'hted  data.) 


would  lead  instead  to  suppression  of  < 

the  cost  of  credit.”  i 

The  only  way  to  prevent  this  out-  i 

come,  said  Sen.  Bennett,  would  be  by  i 

“the  establishment  of  a  full-blown  i 

federal  price  control  agency  to  fix  i 

maximum  cash  ceiling  prices  for  every  1 

merchant  and  on  every  item  .  .  .  and  | 

to  compel  the  separate  statement  of  j 

the  percentage  credit  rate  . . .  Although  I 

price  control  may  not  be  the  ultimate 
objective  of  the  bill,  it  is  meaningless 
without  such  control.”  1 

The  full  text  of  the  Bennett  speech  ; 

appears  in  the  June  issue  of  Credit  i 

Currents,  subscription  bulletin  of  the 
Credit  Management  Division,  NRMA. 
Another  complete  analysis  of  this  legis¬ 
lation  and  its  weaknesses  is  in  John 
Hazen’s  Washington  Newsletter,  mail¬ 
ed  to  NRMA  members  of  record  on 
July  12th.  It  would  be  a  good  thing 
if  these  papers,  along  with  the  Hoi-  ) 
thausen,  Beckman  and  Martin  briefs, 
could  be  as  widely  read  as  the  head¬ 
line-snatching  stories  about  unscrup¬ 
ulous  credit  merchants  and  lenders 
which  have  formed  the  bulk  of  the 
testimony  in  favor  of  the  bill. 

Besides  Senator  Douglas  and  Ben¬ 
nett,  the  members  of  the  hearings  sub¬ 
committee  are:  Robertson  (Va.  I; 

Clark  (Pa.  I;  Proxmire  (Wis. );  Mus- 
kie  (Maine);  Capehart  find.);  Bush 
(  Conn.);  Williams  (N.  J. )  and  Beall 
( Md.  I 


he  cites  “certain  obvious  reasons”  for 
the  downward  drift  in  stock  turnover 
rates  in  the  past  13  years.  Among 
them  are:  the  broadening  of  merchan¬ 
dise  assortments,  the  greater  number 
of  brands  that  stores  carry,  and  the 
fact  that  “merchandise  control  im¬ 
provements  have  not  been  sufficiently 
sophisticated  and  effective  to  prevent 
further  turnover  declines  as  more 
branch  stores  have  been  added.” 

“The  gross  margin  return  per  dol¬ 
lar  of  inventory  investment,”  Flanel 
continues,  “is  another  manner  of  ex¬ 
pressing  the  turnover  ratio.  An  im¬ 
provement  in  turnover  is  simultane- 
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ously  an  improvement  in  the  rate  of 
return  realized  on  inventory  invest¬ 
ment.  Department  stores’  turnover 
rates  are  now  23  per  cent  lower  than 
they  were  in  1947.  The  fall  in  rate 
of  stockturns  means  that  inventories 
have  yielded  progressively  poorer  re¬ 
turns.  This  is  one  of  the  major  factors 
in  the  declining  rate  of  total  store  re¬ 
turn  on  total  investment. 

“In  contrast,  many  discount  stores 
— which  emphasize  high  turnover  and 
high  sales  per  square  foot — generate 
a  more  satisfactory  rate  of  return  on 
investment.” 

Flanel  points  out  that  basement 
departments  have  consistently  done 
better  than  the  upstairs  departments 
in  this  respect.  In  1960  they  produced 
S2.20  of  gross  margin  per  dollar  of 
inventory  investment.  This  does  not 
necessarily  mean,  he  says,  that  base¬ 
ment  merchandising  techniques  should 
be  adopted  upstairs,  but  it  does  under¬ 
line  the  importance  of  the  turnover 
rate.  The  basement’s  better  turnover 
has  far  outweighed  the  higher  markon 
and  gross  margin  advantage  of  the 
upstairs  departments. 

Flanel’s  detailed  analysis  of  turn¬ 
over  and  return  on  inventory  invest¬ 
ment  includes  departmental  compari¬ 
sons  and  other  data. 

It  concludes  by  suggesting  the  fol¬ 
lowing  actions  to  achieve  turnover  im¬ 
provement: 

“1.  A  careful  analysis  of  depart¬ 
mental  inventories  with  respect  to 
depth,  breadth,  and  assortment  versus 
rate  of  sale,  so  that  the  less  productive 
items  can  be  dropped.  ^ 

“2.  A  review  of  the  number  of  du¬ 
plicating  brands,  manufacturers  and 
sizes  and  color  ranges  carried,  to  give 
emphasis  to  the  best  brands  and  items 
and  eliminate  the  least  productive 
items  among  marginal  manufacturers. 

“3.  A  study  of  the  feasibility  of 
such  mass  merchandising,  buying,  pro¬ 
motion  and  display  techniques,  includ¬ 
ing  self-service  methods,  as  are  net 
inconsistent  with  the  character  of  tlie 
store. 

“4.  Improved  merchandise  control 
and  merchandise  budgeting  techni¬ 
ques.  Cooperation  in  vendor  unit  con¬ 


trol  programs  which  are  superior  to 
a  store’s  procedure  should  also  be  con¬ 
sidered. 

“5.  High  priority  for  the  education 
of  buyers  on  the  importance  and  true 
impact  of  turnover.” 

NRMA  Month 

Critical  Period  for  Promotions.  Ten¬ 
sion  over  the  Berlin  situation  prompt¬ 
ed  NRMA’s  Sales  Promotion  Division 
in  mid-July  to  remind  retailers  that 
their  advertising  policies  can  affect 
public  attitudes,  and  will  require 
thoughtful  attention  in  the  coming 
months.  A  bulletin  from  Ed  Engle, 
Sales  Promotion  Division  Manager, 
made  these  recommendations: 

1.  Make  absolutely  certain  that 
none  of  your  advertising  contains  even 
the  remotest  hint  of  “scare  buying.” 
American  productive  capacity  is  quite 
equal  to  supplying  both  military  and 
consumer  demands  at  maximum  levels 
for  the  forseeable  future. 

2.  Consider  devoting  windows  and 
institutional  advertising  to  unifying 
public  opinion  behind  whatever  ac¬ 
tions  our  government  may  find  neces¬ 
sary  to  take  in  the  Berlin  crisis.  This 
is  a  non-partisan  problem  and  it  is 
significant  that  former  President 
Eisenhower  has  supported  the  Ad¬ 
ministration’s  position  on  Berlin. 

3.  Support  the  Treasury  Depart¬ 
ment’s  Savings  Bonds  drive.  The 
NRMA  recently  received  an  award 
from  Treasury  Secretary  Dillon  for  the 
great  job  retailers  have  been  doing 
during  tbe  last  twenty  years  in  pro¬ 
moting  tbe  sale  of  War  and  Defense 
Bonds,  and  this  effort  should  be  inten¬ 
sified  should  the  situation  become 
more  serious. 

Christmas  Gifts  from  Vendors.  The 

NRMA  Vendor  Relations  Committee 
urges  stores  to  firm  up  their  no-gifts- 
accepted  policy  and  break  up  once 
and  for  all  the  custom  of  manufactur¬ 
ers  giving  Christmas  presents  to  buy¬ 
ers  and  other  executives.  A  notice  re¬ 
questing  vendors  not  to  give  these 
presents  has  been  prepared  for  the  use 
of  NRMA  members.  It  is  in  the  form 


of  a  letter  enclosure.  The  Committee 
suggests  that  it  be  included  with  check 
payments  to  vendors,  starting  October 
1st. 

The  statement  calls  such  gifts  “un¬ 
desirable  and  unnecessary”;  says: 
“We  urge  our  resources  not  to  engage 
in  this  practice.  There  is  satisfaction 
enough  for  everybody  in  a  growing 
profitable  relationship  which  is  built 
solely  on  sound  business  principles.” 

The  enclosure  may  be  ordered  in 
minimum  lots  of  1,000,  to  be  used  be¬ 
fore  Christmas  and  throughout  the 
year.  For  sample  and  price  lists  write 
William  Burston,  V^endor  Relations 
Committee,  NRMA. 

Financial  Management  Seminar.  The 

Financial  Management  Seminar  held 
by  the  Controllers’  Congress  last 
March  was  over-subscribed  witbin  two 
weeks  after  it  was  announced.  Conse¬ 
quently,  a  second  one  has  been  or¬ 
ganized,  for  October  16th  to  18th.  It 
will  be  held  at  the  Irving  Trust  Com¬ 
pany  in  New  York.  Registration  is 
limited  to  25  persons,  who  must  be 
store  presidents,  treasurers,  or  senior 
management  executives  with  financial 
and  policy  responsibilities.  The  pro¬ 
gram  is  a  demanding,  work-packed 
affair,  with  sessions  running  from 
8:30  in  the  morning  until  10:30  at 
night.  Registration  fee  is  $35  per  dele¬ 
gate.  Reservations  should  be  sent  to 
Sam  Flanel,  Controllers’  Congress, 
NRMA. 

Retailing  Serves  America  Awards. 

The  Readers  Digest  has  joined  NRMA 
in  sponsoring  the  Retailing  Serves 
America  competition,  for  the  most 
significant  community  service  per¬ 
formed  by  a  store  between  January 
1st,  1960  and  September  30th,  1961. 
Semi-finalists  in  the  competition  will 
receive  the  NRMA  Certificate  of  Com¬ 
mendation.  The  three  winning  stores, 
in  three  volume  classifications,  will  re¬ 
ceive  NRMA  Award  Plaques.  The 
executive  responsible  for  the  prog’^am 
in  each  of  the  three  winning  stores  will 
receive  the  Reader’s  Digest  Retail  Citi¬ 
zenship  Award,  a  Steuben  crystal 
bowl. 
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G.J.MARDER  ASSOCIATES 

4403  Sheridan  Road,  Chitago  40,  Illinois 
[Dgewater  4-5112 


What  we  sell . .  • 
SELLS 

MERCHANDISE 

If  your  costs  ore  rising  and 
you  want  more  sales  decide 
now  to  meet  your  customers' 
changing  mood. 

Rightly  styled  Gift  Certifi¬ 
cates  and  Gift  Folders  that 
please  your  customers  in¬ 
creases  your  sales. 

Serving  leading  stores  with 
quality  Gift  Certificates  for 
over  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

HARVEY  HANSON 

Gift  Certificates 

1721  Brush  St.,  Oakland  12,  Calif. 


Letters 

Style  Piracy 

The  publication  of  Sylvan  Gotshal’s 
article  on  “Fashion  Piracy"  [Stores, 
June  1961]  serves  a  useful  purpose, 
for  there  are  many  newcomers  to  the 
field  of  retailing  who  know  little  about 
the  background  of  this  important  sub¬ 
ject.  I  would  hope  that  you  see  fit  to 
publish  one  or  two  articles  on  this  sub¬ 
ject  every  year,  so  as  to  help  create 
a  greater  understanding  of  the  prob¬ 
lems  and  inequities  that  are  involved. 

— Stanley  Marci  s, 
Neiman-Marcus 

Corset  and  Bra  Outposts 

The  lost  opportunities  for  more  bra 
and  girdle  business  in  department 
store  outpost  locations  could  fill  all 
the  warehouses  in  America. 

According  to  the  U.  S.  Census 
Bureau,  within  five  years  half  of  the 
U.  S.  population  will  be  under  30. 
Forty  per  cent  of  the  average  depart¬ 
ment’s  sales  are  in  the  junior  pull-on 
category  and  50  per  cent  of  sales  are 
in  bras  ,  .  .  “Discount”  retail  stores, 
in  combination  with  variety  chains, 
drug  stores  and  supermarkets,  now 
account  for  half  the  foundation  retail 
sales  of  $700  million  .  .  .  Foundation 
department  sales  represent  about  two 
per  cent  of  a  department  store’s  total 
business  and  approximately  10  per 
cent  of  total  profits. 

To  the  retail  executive  willing  to 
give  thought  to  these  facts,  the  conclu¬ 
sion  should  be  obvious. 

Ninety  per  cent  of  this  profitable 
volume  potential  in  the  next  decade 
will  be  in  over-the-counter  sales. 

And — referring  to  “The  New  Re¬ 
tailing,  1961”  [Stores,  June  1961] 
— as  long  as  the  high-profit  founda¬ 
tion  department  is  located  in  hide¬ 
away  places,  just  so  long  w  ill  the  young 
shopper  find  it  easier  and  quicker  to 
buy  her  bra  and/or  panty  girdle  at  the 
chain,  variety  or  discount  store. 

Why  don’t  more  department  stores 
give  main  floor  locations  to  foundation 
buyers  to  operate  as  outposts?  These 
high  traffic  areas  offer  the  best  means 


of  successfully  beating  the  competi¬ 
tion  of  discounters.  It  is  the  only  way 
to  capture  the  lunch-hour  business,  the 
impulse  shoppers,  the  young  spenders. 

Putting  packaged  merchandise  in 
the  notions  section  is  not  the  answer. 
Packaging  facilitates  repeat  sales,  but 
professional  know-how  is  needed  to 
make  the  proper  fitting  first  sale.  The 
outpost  should  be  under  the  direction 
of  the  foundation  buyer. 

Properly  merchandised  and  super¬ 
vised,  the  outpost  department  can  also 
be  profitably  coordinated  with  a  main 
floor  sportswear  department.  Every 
customer  purchasing  pants,  bermudas, 
knits,  etc.,  should  have  the  convenient 
opportunity  to  buy  tbe  appropriate 
panty  girdle  and/or  bra. 

Brand-name  merchandise  displayed 
and  left  to  sell  on  its  own  is  what  the 
discounter  thrives  on.  The  head  of  a 
big  apparel  discount  chain  recently 
told  a  trade  magazine: 

“By  hook  or  by  crook  we’ve  got  to 
get  name-brand  merchandise  that  the 
department  store  customer  recognizes 
and  wants.  Already  [famous  brands] 
are  starting  to  appear  on  the  men’s 
shirt  counters.  It’s  inevitable.  Time 
is  on  our  side.” 

Will  this  happen  as  well  in  girdles 
and  bras?  Or  will  retail  top  manage¬ 
ment  rescue  the  “lost  outposts”? 

— Seymour  Lipton, 

Executive  Vice  President, 
Youthcraft  Creations,  Inc. 


Eduor’s  Note:  t  he  Formfil  Institute's 
latest  bulletin  reports  that  the  main  store 
eorset  departments  of  department  stores 
are  not  maintaining  their  share  of  total 
eorset  business.  While  they  die!  25  per 
cent  of  total  retail  volume  in  1948,  they 
had  slipptxl  t«>  20  per  cent  10  years  later. 
Dollar  sales  of  these  elepartments  have, 
of  course,  increased,  since  corset  business 
in  total  went  up  75  per  cent  between 
1948  and  1958.  The  1958  figures  are  the 
latest  available,  but  VV'illiam  J.  Pilat. 
president  of  Formfit  Institute,  says  there’s 
every  evidence  that  the  upstairs  depart¬ 
ment’s  share  of  the  market  is  continuing 
to  slip.  The  Institute  says  that  the  busi¬ 
ness  is  being  lost  to  other  types  of  retail 
outlet,  including  specialty  stores,  variety 
stores,  discount  stores  and  the  retail  stores 
of  mail  order  chains.  (  The  Formfit  anal¬ 
ysis  d«)es  not  include  Sears.  Ward’s, 
(irant’s,  Penney ’s,  etc.,  in  the  department 
store  classification.) 
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Management  and  Personnel  Workshops 

hear  Lundquist  on  wage-hour  coverage,  and 
study  store  organization,  employee  hour 
schedules,  production  standards  and  goals 


rOK  the  seventh  successive  year 
■  NRMA’s  Store  Management  and 
Personnel  Groups  held  combined  mid¬ 
year  meetings  on  a  university  campus 
— this  time  on  May  21  to  25  at  the 
University  of  Pittsburgh.  While  main¬ 
taining  the  informality  and  group  co¬ 
hesion  which  have  such  strong  appeal 
for  delegates,  the  program  this  year 
took  the  form  of  seminars  devoted  to 
major  problems  in  the  operating  and 
personnel  areas,  replacing  the  former 
case-method  approach  designed  pri¬ 
marily  to  develop  executive  skills. 

A  day-long  exploration  in  depth  of 
store  organization  problems  produced 
provocative  presentations  by  Byrl 
Logan  of  Miller’s,  Knoxville;  Wesley 
Perine  of  McCurdy  &  Company, 
Rochester,  and  Sidney  H.  Cass  of  Gold- 
blatt  Brothers,  Chicago.  K.  Wade 
Bennett  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Company, 
Newark,  describing  his  store’s  ap¬ 
proach  to  efficient  multi-unit  opera¬ 
tion,  suggested  that  department  store 
organizational  problems  are  caused  in 
large  part  by  the  existence  of  two  sepa¬ 
rate  line  organizations — the  buyer  and 
the  branch  store  manager — with  the 
same  responsibility  for  the  end  result 
of  sales  volume.  The  Bamberger  solu¬ 
tion  is  a  concept  of  coordinated  re¬ 
sponsibility  and  authority  over  the  fac¬ 
tors  affecting  sales  volume. 

Practical  techniques  for  matching 
employee  schedules  to  actual  man¬ 
power  needs  were  demonstrated  in  de¬ 
tail  by  Roman  Weller  of  Macy’s  New 
York,  using  several  hypothetical  ex¬ 
amples  of  store  and  employee  hours 
to  illustrate  the  basic  approach. 

Discussion  of  employee  productivity 
was  prefaced  by  a  general  presentation 
of  the  fundamental  principles  involved 
in  establishing  production  standards, 
outlined  by  Frank  Beaudine  of  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  &  Company,  Chicago. 
Subsequent  informal  group  meetings 
discussed,  respectively,  the  establish¬ 
ment  of  operation  standards,  and  the 


personnel  aspects  of  introducing  and 
applying  standards. 

Formal  University  participation  in 
the  program  took  the  form  of  a  wel¬ 
come  by  Albert  B.  Smith,  Dean  of  the 
Graduate  School  of  Retailing,  and  an 
address  on  “Education  and  Business” 
by  Marshall  A,  Robinson,  Dean  of  the 
University’s  Graduate  School  of  Busi¬ 
ness  Administration. 

Labor  legislation  was  the  subject  of 
an  all-day  session.  Delegates  explored 
at  length  with  Clarence  T.  Lundquist. 
Wage  and  Hour  Administrator  of  the 
United  States  Department  of  Labor, 
the  ramifications  and  problems  in¬ 
volved  in  the  application  of  the  Fed¬ 
eral  minimum  wage  legislation  to  re¬ 
tailing.  Mahlon  Z.  Eubank  of  the  Com¬ 
merce  and  Industry  Association  of 
New  York.  Inc.,  provided  a  compre¬ 
hensive  summary  of  the  future  impact 
of  unemployment  insurance  costs,  and 
outlined  what  should  be  done  to  mini¬ 
mize  this  expense.  Leonard  Rovins,  of 
the  law  firm  of  Fellner  &  Rovins.  con¬ 
cluded  the  session  by  giving  practical 
and  constructive  advice  on  the  retail¬ 
er’s  role  in  labor  relations  matters. 

The  last  morning  of  the  seminar  was 
devoted  to  small  group  discussions 
geared  to  practical  operating  and  per¬ 
sonnel  problems.  Personnel  topics, 
each  the  subject  of  a  separate  meeting, 
included  visual  training  aids,  employee 
communications,  and  problems  of  the 
older  worker.  Operating  executives 
covered  merchandise  movement  be¬ 
tween  stores,  store  protection  and  se¬ 
curity  techniques,  and  the  maximum 
utilization  of  space. 

Delegates  liked  the  change  in  meet¬ 
ing  format,  and  voted  the  Pittsburgh 
seminar  the  best  yet  for  solid  take- 
home  values.  The  cooperation  of  the 
local  Coordinating  Committee  and  the 
hospitality  shown  by  the  Pittsburgh 
stores  generally  contributed  substan¬ 
tially  to  the  success  of  the  meeting. 

—  Anne  McNamara 


Build  l 
Your  Own  jj 
Merchandising : 
Displays^  i 


shureS^  \ 

Standards  and  Brackets  || 

Now  you  can  build  your  own  wall  y 
sections,  gondolas,  partitions,  shelf  y 
units,  and  window  displays.  There’s  y 
no  limit  to  the  uses  you'll  find  for  y 
these  sturdy,  attractive  standards,  y 
You  save  money  when  you  mer-  y 
chandise  with  Shure-Sell.  y 

STANDARDS  jj  fl^  i 

Light  weight  and  extra-  ■■  ||  y 

heavy  duty  styles.  Holds  ■!  || 

brackets  on  both  sides.  ii  ||  | 

Brillatone  finish.  !!  |J  y 

48"  to  84"  lengths.  *'  H  y 

BRACKETS  ^  g 


Right  angle,  ‘up-angle,  and 
down -angle  styles.  Holds 
wooden  or  glass  shelves.  S" 
to  20"  lengths. 


Write  for  Catalog  R-61 

Here’s  the  answer  to  your  mer¬ 
chandising  problems...  gondolas, 
glass  hardware,  pricing  systems, 
standards,  and  brackets . . .  and 
tips  on  how-to-do- 
it  with  Shure-Sell  j  iTTTjrT^sr-j 

display  products.  /  I 


COMPANY 

Post  Office  Box  276 
Pico  Rivera,  California 
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Fur  Business:  Can  It 
Ever  Regain  That 
Old-Time  Glitter? 

Retailers  and  manufacturers  see  hope  in  the  industry's 
promotional  efforts,  believe  women  can  learn  to  want 
fur  coats  again  and  to  love  other  furs  than  mink.  Biggest 
obstacle  may  be  retail  hesitancy  to  stock  representative 
variety  of  furs  and  adequate  range  of  sizes. 


OACK  in  1948,  fur  sales  hit  their  all- 
^  time  peak  of  $475  million.  In  the 
following  year  “the  era  of  the  small 
mink”  began,  and  by  1952  total  fur 
sales  had  slipped  nearly  50  per  cent,  to 
$250  million.  Last  year,  the  total  was 
still  under  $300  million. 

Nothing  could  be  clearer  to  the  fur 
industry  than  the  dazzling  desirability 
of  a  widespread  return  of  the  fur  coat 
to  fashion  favor.  How  this  may  pos¬ 
sibly  be  accomplished  was  the  theme  of 
the  NRMA  Retail  Fur  Council’s  third 
annual  dinner  meeting,  held  in  New 
York  in  June.  '  ’  ’ 

Hope  in  the  Three-Quarter  Coat.  Jules 
Rauchinger,  Arnold  Constable’s  fur 
buyer,  said  that  the  way  back  to  1948 
figures  “might  well  begin  with  the 
earnest  and  wholehearted  promotion 
of  the  three-quarter  or  walking  length 
fur  coat.” 

The  three-quarter  length,  he  pointed 
out,  has  practical  advantages  which 
answer  many  of  the  objections  women 
raise  to  full-length  fur  fashions.  It’s 
comfortable  for  car  travel,  equally  at 
home  with  ordinary  suburban  infor¬ 
mality  and  dress-up  occasions,  and 
doesn’t  require  alterations  in  length. 
Furthermore,  it  can  be  styled  in  a  wide 
variety  of  furs;  and  variety  is  of  the 


greatest  importance,  said  Rauchinger 
— variety  in  furs,  in  prices,  in  colors 
and  in  sizes. 

Most  Women  Are  "Petite."  About 
sizes,  Rauchinger  said: 

“Of  the  59  million  American  women 
over  18,  about  60  per  cent — or  38 
million — are  potential  petite  custom¬ 
ers  for  coats.  It  is  in  this  area  that  re¬ 
tailers  and  manufacturers  must  both 
become  more  concerned.  Manufactur¬ 
ers  of  honest-to-goodness  petite  fur 
coats — and  I  don’t  mean  regular  sizes 
cut  skimpy — amount  to  only  a  small 
fraction  of  coat  makers.” 

Equally  emphatic  about  the  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  complete  size  range  was 
Jack  Zimmerman  of  Zimmerman  & 
Scher,  Inc.,  a  house  that  pioneered  the 
petite  size  concept.  He  said  that  the 
average,  not-so-tall  woman  who  visits 
a  fur  department  is  lucky  if  she  can 
find  one  coat  there  in  her  size  in  the 
fur  of  her  choice.  More  often  than 
not,  she’s  persuaded  to  try  on  one  that’s 
too  large  with  the  assurance  that  it 
can  be  ordered  for  her. 

“But,”  said  Zimmerman,  “the  coat 
dwarfs  her;  makes  her  look  like  a  tired 
TV  skit.  Thus  an  immediate  sale  is 
lost  .  .  .  Now  how,  in  the  name  of  in¬ 
creased  business,  can  maximum  sales 


be  attained  if  women  cannot  see  and 
touch  and  be  excited  by  the  product 
they  would  like  to  buy?” 

Zimmerman  promised  the  retailers 
that  they  would  soon  have  a  ‘revolu¬ 
tionary”  new'  color  story  to  tell,  with 
the  perfection  of  a  bleaching  process 
by  means  of  which  some  furs  no  longer 
in  fashion  will  be  made  “enormously 
desirable.”  Prices  will  come  down  too, 
he  predicted,  with  the  introduction  of 
automated  machinery,  labor-saving 
techniques  and  new  methods  of  work¬ 
ing  skins. 

The  FIFC  Promotion  Program.  A  fea¬ 
ture  of  the  meeting  was  a  fashion  show, 
the  French  Designers  Collection,  pre¬ 
sented  by  the  Fur  Information  and 
Fashion  Council.  Lou  Spear,  of  Spear 
&  Picardi,  vice  president  of  Associated 
Fur  Manufacturers,  Inc.,  and  a  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  FIFC  executive  council,  de¬ 
scribed  some  of  the  accomplishments 
of  this  group,  which  was  formed  three 
years  ago  to  conduct  a  national  public 
relations  program  and  fashion  promo¬ 
tion.  It  aims  to  focus  attention  on 
moderate  priced  furs,  and  create  in¬ 
terest  in  a  greater  variety  of  furs. 

Spear  reported  that  photographs  of 
the  styles  in  the  French  Designers  Col¬ 
lection  are  available  to  stores  for  ad¬ 
vertising.  An  educational  film  strip, 
a  half-hour  long,  is  in  preparation  for 
showing  in  colleges  and  high  schools. 
A  sales  training  manual  for  retailers 
has  been  completed,  and  a  supplemen¬ 
tary  sales  training  program  is  being 
tested.  For  distribution  to  customers 
the  FIFC  makes  available  to  stores  an 
informative  booklet  entitled  “The 
Softest  Touch.” 

To  support  all  these  efforts,  and  to 
capitalize  on  them,  Spear  urged  retail¬ 
ers  to  insist  that  the  furs  they  buy  carry 
a  label  issued  by  the  Fur  Label 
Authority. 

Memo  Buying  Slackening.  Spear  criti¬ 
cized  memo  purchasing  as  “the 
scourge  that  has  plagued  the  fur  in¬ 
dustry,”  and  reported  that  it  is  gradu¬ 
ally  declining.  “Many  stores  that  have 
eliminated  this  form'  of  buying,”  he 
said,  “have  increased  their  profits  .  .  . 
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W  hen  you  own  your  stock,  you  exert 
every  effort  to  promote  and  stimulate 
business;  whereas,  when  the  merchan¬ 
dise  is  not  yours  you  have  no  incen¬ 
tive  to  use  your  resourcefulness.” 

Prestige  Label  Counts.  Barney  Levy, 
of  Freeman  &  Levy,  president  of  the 
F  ur  \\  holesalers  Association  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.  told  the  meeting  that  he’d  gone  to 
some  of  his  retailer  friends  for  advice 
before  writing  his  speech.  When  he 
explained  that  his  topic  was  “how  to 
build  a  successful  day-hy-day  busi¬ 
ness.”  and  asked  for  suggestions,  the 
typical  answer  he  got  from  fur  buyers 
was:  “Be  honest — tell  them  if  you 
knew  you'd  be  doing  it  yourself!” 

Nevertheless,  Levy  hatl  a  well-rea¬ 
soned  line  of  advice  for  stores,  the  gist 
of  which  was  that  the  fur  department 
is.  above  all.  one  that  must  cultivate  a 
reputation  for  quality  and  reliability. 
He  said: 

“One  of  the  prime  requisites  of 
steady  business  is  to  build  the  label 
whicb  you  put  into  your  furs.  Let  it 
stand  for  quality,  reliability  and 
fashion-rightness.  Don’t  make  it  a 
label  that  stands  for  inferior  merchan¬ 
dise.  Let  the  woman  who  wears  your 
label  be  proud  when  she  puts  the  coat 
over  the  back  of  her  chair.” 

Biggest  Strength:  Color.  Macy’s  fur 
buyer,  Sidney  Dickler,  presenting 
ideas  for  the  successful  promotion  of 
furs  listed  what  he  called  the  “pluses” 
and  “minuses”  of  the  fur  situation 
today. 

Mink  is  a  “plus,”  he  said,  because 
of  the  new  colors  that  have  been  de¬ 
veloped;  the  national  promotion  efforts 
of  mink  breeder  associations;  the  small 
fur  fashion;  and  the  fact  that  mink  is 
a  status  symbol. 

Persian  is  a  “plus”  today,  too,  ac¬ 
cording  to  Dickler,  because  of  the 
“magnificent  range  of  brown  tones” 
developed  in  the  past  few  years.  And 
color  can  swing  many  other  furs  into 
popularity,  he  declared,  if  there  is  an 
effective  campaign  to  “create  an  image 
that  dyed  furs  are  fashionable  and  de¬ 
sirable.” 

As  another  potential  “plus”  he  men- 
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tioned  the  increased  importance  of 
“petites,”  provided  stores  will  put 
some  promotion  behind  this  classifica¬ 
tion.  Finally,  the  industry  has  a  de¬ 
sirable  silhouette  change  to  promote 
this  fall. 

The  weaknesses,  or  “minuses.”  that 
Dickler  sees  in  the  picture  are  two:  a 
casual  way  of  life  that  does  not  require 
dressy  furs,  and  the  competition  of 
other  high-ticket  attractions,  such  as 
traveling. 

"However,’’  he  concluded,  "we  can¬ 
not  wait  for  the  haute  couture  of  Paris 
to  do  for  the  fur  coat  what  they  did 
for  the  fur-trimmed  cloth  coat  a  few 
years  ago  (  a  classification  that  was  cer¬ 
tainly  worse  off  with  respect  to  con¬ 
sumer  acceptance  than  the  fur  coat  is 
today  I .  Let  us  take  the  initiative  and 
create  our  own  American  haute  cou¬ 
ture  in  the  field  of  furs — and  1  don’t 
mean  mink  .  .  .  Let  us  stress  the  news 
in  color  and  shape,  and  highlight  our 
petites  in  order  to  make  1961  a  great 
fur  year.” 

Buyer's  Dream:  The  Fur  Wardrobe. 

The  customer’s  fur-buying  impulse  in 
recent  years  has  been  paralyzed,  ac¬ 


cording  to  Bess  Berkowitz  of  Hutzler 
Brothers.  And  the  reason  has  been 
that  fur  advertising  and  fur  selling 
have  not  borne  any  relation  to  the 
always-changing  fashion  picture.  From 
hairdo  to  hemline,  said  Mrs.  Berko¬ 
witz.  women  have  been  doing  them¬ 
selves  over  every  year,  but  "our  basic 
short  fur  coat  and  mink  stole  just  go 
on  and  on,  and  the  fur  wardrobe  for 
the  most  part  ends  there.” 

Urging  stores  to  promote  diversifietl 
wardrobes  of  furs,  she  said:  "Let  us 
explore  color  interest  and  potential.  To 
the  basic  black  jacket  might  be  added 
a  heaver  —  iridescent  brown,  rosy 
beige,  oyster  white.  The  town  and 
country  tweeds  would  have  an  affinity 
w  ith  otter,  raccoon,  seal  .  .  .  The  spot¬ 
light  of  attention  and  interest  should 
he  reflected  in  our  ads  and  w  indow  dis¬ 
plays — and.  most  imjwrtant.  a  better 
public  relations  program  should  put 
different  furs  on  women  in  the  news.” 

Alfred  B.  Cohen  of  Kirby.  Block  & 
Co.,  chairman  of  the  Retail  FTir  Coun¬ 
cil.  was  chairman  of  the  meeting. 
Meyer  Cogan  of  Abraham  &  Straus, 
vice  chairman  of  the  Council,  was  the 
moderator  for  the  panel  discussion. 


New  Fur  Sales  Analysis  Proposed 

NRMA’s  executive  vice  president.  J.  Gordon  Dakins,  placed  before 
the  Retail  Fur  Council  a  proposal  for  reporting  the  fur  industry's  pro¬ 
duction  by  garment  classifications.  He  said: 

“I  have  an  idea  to  propose  and  it  occurred  to  me  by  analogy  w  ith  other 
apparel  industries.  The  women’s  dress  industry,  the  men’s  dress  shirt, 
sport  shirt  and  pajama  industry,  and  the  hosiery  industry,  all  submit  their 
production  figures  to  the  U.  S.  Department  of  Commerce.  The  Department 
then  combines  them  in  a  single  monthly  report.  These  analyses  are  im¬ 
portant  guideposts  to  these  industries,  and  can  he  the  same  for  yours. 

“The  figures,  let  me  add,  are  broken  down  into  the  natural  classifica¬ 
tions.  This,  too,  the  fur  industry  might  do.  The  Retail  Fur  Council  suggests 
these  classifications:  Coats,  including,  separately,  jackets,  finger  tip  coats, 
three-quarter  coats,  and  full  length  coats;  stoles  and  capes;  and  scarfs. 

“I’m  not  saying  that  having  these  figures  will  automatically  put  the 
industry  on  the  upward  path  to  volume.  I  merely  say  that  if  the  industry 
knew'  what  the  unit  production  was  by  classification,  it  would  be  guided, 
as  the  other  industries  are  guided,  into  what  areas  can  be  more  profitably 
exploited,  and  what  might  temporarily  be  left  alone. 

“In  a  sense,  these  figures  in  the  course  of  time  indicate  customer  pref¬ 
erence,  and  I  don’t  know'  of  any  better  way  you  can  attune  yourselves  to 
the  customer  than  by  knowing  how  she  buys.” 


developed  by  NKMA's  member  in 
Haiti,  Klias  Noustas  of  La  Belle  Creole, 
Port  ail  Prince. 

This  plan  permits  anyone  who 
travels  anywhere  abroad  to  import 
merchandise  through  La  Belle  Creole, 
from  Haiti  or  from  any  country  in 
Europe — even  if  his  trip  does  not  take 
him  there.  The  merchandise  is  order¬ 
ed  from  La  Belle  Creole,  and  the  re¬ 
turning  traveler  indicates  on  his  cus¬ 
toms  declaration  that  it  is  being  ship¬ 
ped  to  him.  It  comes  in  duty-free, 
provided,  of  course,  that  its  value  is 
within  the  allowable  dollar  limit. 

This  arrangement  permits  the  travel¬ 
er  to  import  Haitian  handwoven  rugs 
even  though  he  may  have  spent  his 
vacation  in  England,  or  watches  from 
Switzerland  even  though  his  travels 


PUBLIC  RELATIONS  %  SPECIAL  EVENTS 


American  Theme  Promotions.  Hochs- 
child  Kohn’s  major  fall  promotion 
will  be  “The  Fifty-State  Fair,”  to  be 
held  for  two  weeks  from  September 
25th  through  October  7th.  Announced 
as  a  “panorama  of  America  produc¬ 
ing,”  it  will  include  demonstrations 
and  exhibits  from  American  manufac¬ 
turers.  all  the  way  from  hand-weaving 
to  space  exploration.  Each  state  of 
the  Union  will  have  its  own  formal 
display.  Besides  this,  there  will  be  a 
film  room  with  continuous  showings 
of  American  travel  films  and  manu¬ 
facturers’  films;  a  designers’  work¬ 
room,  where  one  well  known  Ameri¬ 
can  designer  after  the  other  will  show 
his  techniques  and  talk  to  visitors;  and 
a  long  series  of  special  events. 

Martin  B.  Kohn,  Hochschild  Kohn’s 
president,  points  out  that  after  several 
years  of  featuring  a  Foreign  Bazaar  in 
the  fall,  the  time  has  come  to  empha¬ 
size  American  products  and  American 
living. 

A  similar  statement  comes  from 
Stanley  Marcus  concerning  the  Nei- 
man-Marcus  “American  Landmarks 
Fortnight,”  scheduled  for  October 
16th  to  28th. 

“During  the  past  four  years,”  says 
Marcus,  “Neiman-Marcus  has  pro¬ 
duced  great  merchandising  events 
highlighting  the  products  of  foreign 
countries.  This  year  ...  we  shall 
dramatize  those  commercial  products, 
ranging  from  textiles  to  shoes  and 
readymade  apparel  to  glassware,  in 
which  American  creative  genius  leads 
the  world  ...  In  past  years,  we  have 
featured  foreign  lands  more  or  less  un¬ 
familiar  to  many  Americans.  These 
events  have  attracted  many  people 
from  our  own  country.  This  year,  for 
the  same  reason,  we  hope  many  Euro¬ 
peans  will  be  lured  to  Dallas — to  view’ 
the  excitement  and  genius  of  Ameri¬ 
ca.” 

The  “American  Landmarks  Fort¬ 
night”  is  planned  to  involve  the  whole 
city  of  Dallas.  Lectures,  concerts  and 
art  exhibitions  are  being  planned. 
Tony  Duquette  will  design  the  exterior 


and  interior  decor  of  Neiman-Marcus 
for  the  fortnight. 

Li.  S.  themes  will  not  entirely  domi¬ 
nate  the  retail  special  events  calendar, 
however.  Some  stores,  including  Lord 
&  Taylor  and,  reportedly,  Hudson’s, 
will  follow  up  the  government’s  em¬ 
phasis  on  inter-American  cooperation 
by  means  of  Latin  American  promo¬ 
tions. 


European  Goods  by  Way  of  Haiti. 

The  expected  Senate  passage  of  the 
bill  limiting  travelers’  customs-free 
purchases  abroad  to  $100  will  take  a 
little  of  the  steam  out  of  an  ingenious 
and  profitable  sales  promotion  idea 


Nostalgia  Week  at  Gertz.  By  way  of  celebrating  the  50th  anniversary  of  Gertz,  Jamaica,  N.  Y., 

sales  promotion  manager  Harold  Merahn  sent  out  a  call  for  old-time  celebrities  to  appear  on 

entertainment  programs  during  a  week  of  special  events.  The  resulting  guest  lists  included  Pat 
Rooney  and  other  vaudeville  and  radio  stars  of  the  20s,  as  well  as  sports  stars.  One  evening 
was  devoted  to  on  old-fashioned  community  sing,  led  by  a  barbershop  quartet.  Demonstrations, 
exhibitions  and  awards  were  featured  throughout  the  week.  In  one  of  the  contests,  for  a  $100 

prize,  customers  wrote  letters  on  "a  happy  experience  at  Gertz  between  1911  and  1961." 
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I  took  him  only  to  Haiti.  Liquor,  of 
I  course,  is  the  biggest  buy,  coming  in 
r  under  the  usual  permit  to  import  a 
tax-free  total  of  one  gallon,  and  de¬ 
livered  to  the  buyer’s  American  ad¬ 
dress  by  American  Express. 

La  Belle  Creole  has  been  using  ads 
'  in  the  business  pages  of  The  New  York 
„  Times  to  promote  this  arrangement. 
Orders  can  he  placed  by  means  of  an 
attractive  illustrated  catalog,  featuring 
French  perfumes,  Danish  silver, 
Haitian  mahogany  howls,  Swiss  watch¬ 
es,  five-bottle  combination  packages  of 
liquor,  etc.  The  catalog  is  available 
on  request.  To  expedite  orders  and 
shipments.  La  Belle  Creole  has  New 
York  and  Swiss  addresses:  Intrameri- 
ca  Export.  Inc.,  366  Broadway,  New 
t  York,  and  La  Belle  Creole  Internation¬ 
ale.  (^ase  Stand  59.  Geneva. 
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Many  "Better  Sleep"  Tie-Ins.  Septem¬ 
ber  will  be  better  Sleep  Month,  which 
is  promoted  by  the  National  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Bedding  Manufacturers  hut 
offers  tie-in  opportunities  for  so  many 
departments  that  it  very  nearly  quali¬ 
fies  as  a  storewide  promotion.  U.  S. 
Steel,  supporting  the  NABM  program 
as  a  major  producer  of  spring  wire, 
will  promote  it  in  national  magazine 
advertising  and  in  the  I .  S.  Steel 
Hour  on  television.  Special  local  pro¬ 
motions,  including  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising,  will  he  conducted  in  10  mar¬ 
kets:  Atlanta,  Boston,  Chicago.  Hous¬ 
ton,  Minneapolis,  Pittsburgh.  San 
Francisco.  St.  Louis,  St.  Paul  and 
\^ashington,  I).  C.  As  of  late  June, 
455  of  the  544  stores  checked  in  these 
markets  had  indicated  they  would  join 
in  the  promotion. 

To  demonstrate  the  potentials  of 
the  30-day  Better  Sleep  program,  L".  S. 
Steel  set  up  a  display  room  in  Stern’s, 
New  York,  last  month  to  show  manu¬ 
facturers  and  the  press  the  wide 
variety  of  merchandise  that  can  be  tied 
in  with  the  promotion.  The  30  items 
shown  involved,  besides  the  bedding 
department,  linens  and  domestics, 
electric  appliances,  television  and 
radio,  lingerie  and  men’s  furnishings, 
shoes,  lamps,  draperies,  furniture, 
books,  cosmetics  and  notions. 
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Newspapers  have  received  editorial 
material  and  ad  proofs  and  mats  with 
which  they  can  build  special  sections 
on  Better  Sleep.  For  stores  there  are 
available  sketches  of  suggested  display 
setups  for  all  de|)artments.  ad  layouts 
and  reproduction  art  to  be  used  in 
ads  and  signs.  Any  store  that  hasn’t 
received  a  promotion  kit  can  obtain 
it  from  bedding  suppliers  or  by  writ¬ 
ing  to:  Innerspring  Profiram.  Room 
6293,  1. .  S.  Steel,  Pittsburgh  30. 

Pollard's  125th  Year.  The  A.  G.  Pol¬ 
lard  Company  of  Lowell,  Mass.,  now 
observing  its  125th  year  in  business, 
has  been  quietly  making  merchandis¬ 
ing  history  almost  since  its  founding. 
Pollard’s  is  believed,  for  example,  to 
have  had  the  first  basement  operation 
in  retailing.  It  began  in  1S7,5,  when 
a  selling  space  was  cleared  in  the  base¬ 
ment  for  a  special  purchase  of  piece 
goods  remnants  from  Lowell  mills. 
IX  ithin  a  year  the  basement  had  nine 
salesmen  of  its  own,  and  the  operation 
quickly  grew  into  a  full-scale  down¬ 
stairs  store.  This  is  still  an  important 
Lowell  institution,  with  its  own  buy¬ 
ing  organization  and  buying  office. 

In  our  own  times,  Pollard  was  the 
first  department  store  in  the  eastern 
C.  S.  to  open  a  complete  swimming 
pool  department.  Its  ski  shop  was  a 
pioneer  too,  established  in  the  30s — 
and  with  a  ski  slope  on  the  roof!  And 
the  management  can  remember— per¬ 
haps  ruefully — that  it  helped  to  estab¬ 
lish  the  idea  that  an  empty  mill  was  a 
good  place  to  install  a  retail  operation. 
In  1926,  when  the  store  was  destroyed 
by  the  worst  fire  in  Lowell’s  history. 
Pollard’s  did  business  in  an  empty 
mill  building  while  its  new  store  was 
under  construction. 

Clarence  A.  Bartlett,  executive  vice 
president  of  the  store  since  1937.  has 
served  as  chairman  of  the  NRMA 
Smaller  Stores  Division,  and  has  been 
a  member  of  the  U.  S.  trade  missions 
to  under-developed  countries.  One  of 
his  special  interests  is  Distributive 
Education.  Since  1942  Pollard’s  has 
conducted  a  DE  program  in  coopera¬ 
tion  with  the  Lowell  High  School. 

A  12-page  editorial  section  in  the 


Lowell  Sunday  Sun  during  Pollartl’s 
anniversary  week  was  heavily  sup¬ 
ported  by  advertisements  contributed 
by  other  stores  in  the  community.  Its 
front  page  was  given  over  to  S  &  H 
Green  Stamps  publicity  ( another  of 
Pollard’s  firsts  in  that  it’s  the  only  store 
in  New  England  so  far  to  have  its  own 
S  &  H  redemption  center. »  Pollard's 
own  institutional  advertisement,  on  the 
back  page  of  the  section,  was  given 
over  to  photographs  of  all  the  store’s 
220  employees,  w'ith  the  line:  “Look 
for  the  face  of  your  friend  or  neighbor 
who’s  a  member  of  the  big  happy  Pol¬ 
lard  family!” 

National  Contest  Tie-Ins.  Miss  Teen¬ 
age  America  is  a  new  national  contest 
in  which  department  stores  are  invited 
to  participate.  Judging  panels  to  select 
semi-finalists  in  a  hoped-for  150  cities 
w  ill  be  composed  of  teen-boards,  fash¬ 
ion  coordinators  and  editors,  ministers 
and  educators.  The  winner  will  be 
selected  in  a  nationwide  judging  in 
Dallas  during  the  week  of  October 
15th  to  20th.  Headquarters  for  infor¬ 
mation:  Teen  America  Associates, 
Inc.,  Southland  Center,  Dallas.  ' 

The  .Mrs.  .America  contest  is  in  its 
23rd  year,  with  department  stores  in 
many  areas  signed  up  to  sponsor  State 
Homemaking  Contests  in  which  the  .51 
state  finalists  are  being  selected.  The 
national  judging  will  be  at  Fort  Laud¬ 
erdale.  Fla.,  during  the  Mrs.  .America 
Pageant.  November  27th  to  Decem¬ 
ber  9th.  For  information  concerning 
a  state  sponsorship  this  year  or  in  the 
future:  Mrs.  America  Headquarters, 
527  Madison  Avenue,  !\eiv  York  22. 

"Sure  Care"  Promotion.  NRMA’s 
Sure  Care  Symbols  are  now  used  as 
washing  instructions  on  the  sewn-in 
labels  on  Bates  Bedspreads.  An  8x11 
printed  insert  in  each  bedspread  pack¬ 
age  has  a  full  color  picture  of  the 
spread  on  one  side,  with  written-out 
washing  instructions,  and  the  Sure 
Care  Symbols  chart  and  glossary  on 
the  other  side  .  .  .  The  Detroit  Shop¬ 
ping  News  recently  published  the 
chart  too,  as  a  “clip-and-save  feature”, 
with  this  note:  "The  Sure  Care  Sym- 
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bols  Program,  promoted  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Retail  Merchants  Association, 
is  a  service  to  customers  and  a  benefit 
to  retailers.  Become  label-conscious 
— and  look  for  the  new  Sure  Care 
markings  .  . 

Indian  Flood  Relief.  India's  first 
iNRMA  member,  Jhaveri  Bros.  &  Co., 
Ltd.,  of  Bombay,  is  soliciting  help  for 
the  50,000  people  made  homeless  by 
floods  that  occurred  in  mid-July  in 
Poona,  when  the  Mutha  River  over¬ 
flowed.  Within  three  days  after  the 
disaster  a  large  jhaveri  show  window 
was  filled  with  photographs  of  the 
flood  victims  and  the  appalling  dam¬ 
age  done  to  their  homes.  Collections 
made  at  Jhaveri  are  being  turned  over 
to  the  Indian  Red  Cross. 

Boys'  Better  Dress  Contest.  By  way  of 

promoting  better  dress  habits  among 
boys  and  young  men.  the  Men’s  Tie 
Foundation  is  launching  a  contest  pro¬ 
motion  involving  high  school  students. 
The  plan  is  to  have  one  boy  in  each 
high  school  class  selected  each  month 
by  his  teacher  as  the  best  dressed  boy 
of  the  month.  He  is  awarded  a  neck¬ 
tie.  All  class  winners’  names  are  ac¬ 
cumulated  until  the  end  of  the  semes¬ 
ter,  when  the  grand  winner  is  chosen 
by  a  drawing.  He  receives  a  tie  ward¬ 
robe  and  a  leather  traveling  case. 

The  contest  is  being  introduced  in 
two  high  schools,  one  in  New  York  and 
one  in  Philadelphia.  Stores  that  would 
like  to  co-sponsor  similar  contests  and 
work  with  high  schools  generally  on 
better  dress  programs  should  write  to: 
Men's  Tie  Foundation,  432  Park 
Avenue  South,  New  York  16. 

AMY  to  Halle.  Seventeen’s  1961 
“AMY”  Award  went  to  The  Halle 
Bros.  Co.  last  month,  in  recognition  of 
a  teen-age  program  the  store  has  car¬ 
ried  on  since  1939. 


EQUIPMENT  &  SERVICES 

Automation  at  New  S-B-F  Branch.  An 

inspection  trip  to  the  new  River  Roads 
branch  of  Slix,  Baer  &  Fuller  at  Jen¬ 
nings,  Mo.  is  certain  to  be  on  the  next 
year’s  agenda  for  many  retail  manage¬ 
ment  and  traffic  executives.  The  com¬ 
pletely  automated  merchandise  han¬ 
dling  system  that  has  been  installed 
there  is  designed  to  operate  at  50  per 
cent  of  the  manpower  requirements 
for  a  conventional  setup  of  the  same 
capacity. 

The  store,  a  three-story  and  base¬ 
ment  building  of  266,000  square  feet, 
was  scheduled  to  open  in  early  August. 
It  is  part  of  the  River  Roads  Shopping 
Center,  and  has  a  90-foot  opening  into 
the  air-conditioned  covered  mall  of  the 
center. 

John  Graham  and  Company,  archi¬ 
tects  and  engineers  of  the  new  store, 
designed  the  merchandise  handling 
system  in  cooperation  with  Columbus 
McKinnon's  Conveyor  Division.  Car¬ 
toned  merchandise  received  at  an 
underground  dock  travels  by  belt  con¬ 
veyor  to  a  huge  tilted  slide,  where  me¬ 
chanical  deflectors  divide  the  load 
among  five  opening  stations.  After 
checking,  the  packages  travel  in  car¬ 
riers.  moved  by  overhead  conveyors,  to 
marking  stations.  Each  carrier  runs 
automatically  to  a  designated  marking 
station  and  discharges  itself.  After 
ticketing,  the  merchandise  resumes  its 
conveyor  trip,  either  to  a  central  stag¬ 
ing  area  to  await  further  dispatch  or 
immediately  to  one  of  the  three  upper 
sales  floors.  For  the  trip  to  the  sales 
floors  the  carriers  automatically  load 
themselves  on  to  vertical  lifts  and  dis¬ 
charge  at  the  correct  floor.  There  the 
carrier  is  removed  automatically  from 
the  overhead  rail  system  and  pushed 
to  where  it  is  wanted  on  the  sales  floor. 
After  it  has  been  emptied  it  is  returned 
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to  the  overhead  power  line  and  goes 
back  to  the  basement. 

The  entire  overhead  conveying  sys¬ 
tem  is  controlled  in  the  receiving  and 
marking  area  by  a  floor  manager  w  ho 
dispatches  the  carriers  by  means  of 
push-buttons  on  a  monitor  control 
console. 

Portable  Computer!  The  traveling 
businessman  of  the  1970s  will  carry 
with  him  a  computer  console  slightly 
larger  than  a  portable  radio,  accord¬ 
ing  to  John  L.  Burns,  president  of 
RCA.  By  plugging  into  a  standard  tele¬ 
phone  outlet  and  dialing  a  code  num¬ 
ber,  the  business  executive  will  be  put 
in  instant  contact  with  his  company's 
master  data  processing  system.  This 
will  enable  him  to  handle  his  daily- 
work  routine  as  if  he  were  in  his  own 
office.  Mr.  Burns  said  that  the  enor¬ 
mous  increases  in  computer  speed  that 
are  just  ahead  will  be  matched  by 
equally  dramatic  reductions  in  size: 
“Today's  room-filling  systems  will  be 
sweatetl  down  to  suitcase  size  or  small¬ 
er.”  He  spoke  at  the  recent  dedication 
of  the  new  RCA  Data  Processing 
Center  in  Palm  Beach  Gardens, 
Florida  where  the  RCA  301  is  being 
produced. 

Elevator  Service  Speed-Up.  Westing- 
house  has  introduced  a  new  control 
system  for  its  automatic  elevators,  calls 
it  Selectomatic  Mark  IV,  and  reports 
that  it  reduces  average  waiting  time 
for  elevators  by  as  much  as  30  per 
cent. 

The  control  adjusts  service  to  traffic 
needs  by  means  of  an  electronic  scan¬ 
ning  device  and  an  electronic  com¬ 
puter.  Cars  are  automatically  and  in¬ 
dividually  dispatched  to  where  they 
are  needed — instead  of  making  the  full 
round  trip.  The  control  reverses  them 
at  any  floor  if  there  is  no  demand 
registered  beyond  that  floor.  The 
ability  of  the  elevators  to  reverse  di¬ 
rection  according  to  demand  speeds 
up  service  and  gives  more  uniform 
service  to  all  floors. 
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This  credit  authorizer  is  using  the  powerful  new  Model  3A  Speakerphone.  The  Model  3A 
adjusts  to  provide  hum-free  receiving  and  transmission  from  a  few  inches  to  several  feet. 

Bell  System  Speakerphones  cut  credit  authorization 
time  from  minutes  to  seconds  for  Joseph  Horne  Co. 


Three  years  ago,  Joseph  Horne  Co.  in  Pittsburgh  pio¬ 
neered  a  new  way  of  handling  credit  authorization  calls. 

In  place  of  regular  telephones  for  credit  authorization 
work,  new  Bell  System  Speakerphones  were  installed. 

“This  innovation,"  reports  D.  W.  Bollman,  Credit  Man¬ 
ager  and  Chairman  of  the  Credit  Manager  Division  of  the 
NRMA,  “did  more  to  increase  the  productivity  of  our 
credit  authorization  department  than  any  other  new 
procedure  I’ve  ever  seen. 

“For  example.  Speakerphones  let  our  authorizers  work 
‘hands  free.’  In  the  short  time  it  takes  one  of  our  sales¬ 
people  to  say  the  customer’s  name,  our  authorizer  can 
fitid  the  customer’s  record  in  our  files.  Then,  authoriza¬ 
tion  is  immediate  — it  takes  seconds  instead  of  minutes. 


“Because  of  this  speed,  each  authorizer  handles  the 
records  of  about  50,000  customers.  She  also  takes  minor 
credit  inquiry  calls  directly  from  our  customers.  You  can 
imagine  how  much  of  a  load  this  takes  off  our  adjusting 
department!" 

Streamline  your  credit  authorization  department  with 
Speakerphones.  Speakerphones  have  doubled  the  pro¬ 
ductivity  of  credit  authorization  departments  in  many 
leading  department  stores.  And  they  do  it  at  a  modest  cost. 

Ask  one  of  our  Communications  Consultants  to  show 
you  how  Speakerphones  can  help  your  operations.  For 
an  appointment  without  obligation,  just  call  your  Bell 
Telephone  Business  Office.  Naturally,  there  is  no  charge 
for  this  consultation. 
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Magnetic  Cards  to  Cut  Data  Processing  Costs 


HERE’S  WHY  IT  WILL  PAY  YOU  TO 
INVESTIGATE  THE  Q/fSttcnal* 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME^ 

a  random  memory  device  can  be 
effectively  utilized  for  both  random 
'or  sequential  processing. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME  ' 

it  is  possible  to  store,  sort,  update, 
and  report — using  a  single,  mag¬ 
netic  file. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

it  is  economical  and  practical  to  em¬ 
ploy  multiple  random  access  units 
in  one  system. 

FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

a  random  access  memory  can  be  re¬ 
moved  and  a  new  memory  mounted 
in  approximately  30  seconds. 


The  National  315  will  cut  costs  in  any  EDP  sys¬ 
tem  . . .  both  small  and  large-scale.  National  has 
taken  a  reel  of  magnetic  tape — and  in  effect  con¬ 
verted  it  into  a  deck  of  magnetic  cards.  Each  deck 
of  cards  contains  more  information  than  can  be 
stored  in  over  69,000  punched  cards.  In  a  single, 
magnetic  card  file  system.  National  has  combined 
all  the  advantages  of  all  types  of  external  mem¬ 
ories. 

National  CRAM  (Card  Random  Access  Memory) 
does  more  work  for  less  money.  Here’s  how! 
Flexibility:  data  can  be  quickly  selected  at  random 
or  sequentially  . . .  over  88,000,000  alpha-numeric 
characters.  Speed:  the  data  on  each  card — in¬ 
stantly  available — can  be  transferred  at  the  rate 
of  100,000  alpha-numeric  characters  a  second. 
Convenience  and  Economy:  each  deck  of  256  cards 
is  housed  in  an  easy-to-remove  card  file  that  can 
be  changed  in  less  time  than  it  takes  to  change  a 
reel  of  magnetic  tape. 


National's  Exclusive  Magnetic  Card  File  is  only  one  of  the  oustanding  fea¬ 
tures  of  the  National  315  System.  Learn  why  the  National  315  is  today’s 
most  economical  computer  investment.  Call  your  nearby  National  Repre¬ 
sentative.  Or  write:  Data  Processing  Systems  and  Sales,  Dayton  9,  Ohio 
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THE  NATIONAL  CASH  REGISTER  COMPANY  •  Dayton  9,  Ohio 

1039  OFFICES  IN  121  COUNTRIES  ...  77  YEARS  OF  HELPING  BUSINESS  SAVE  MONEY 


